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APPEAR before you today on a subject 

concerning which I can hardly pretend to be 
learned, yet I cannot claim to be wholly un- 
tutored in it, for at the University of Michigan 
we have been passing through the agonies of an 
attempt to establish proficiency tests in foreign 
languages and to increase the language require- 
ment for the A.B. degree. My colleagues of the 
foreign language departments have been en- 
gaged in analyzing the necessary steps of imple- 
mentation upon which they have very recently 
delivered a report to me. We have encountered 
some rather thorny problems—not an unheard- 
of experience elsewhere, I believe—and after 
a particularly strenuous afternoon of discussion 
several weeks ago I returned home, slightly 
weary of the foreign language problem at that 
moment. I thought how nice it would be to 
escape into my erstwhile habitat, the Middle 
Ages. And so I began reading how “‘in the year 
of our Lord 1219, and the thirteenth year of 
his conversion, Brother Francis held a general 
chapter at Santa Maria della Porziuncola, and 
sent brethren to France, Germany, Hungary, 
Spain, and those provinces of Italy which the 
brethren had not yet reached. .. . The German 
mission was led by Brother John of Parma 
with some sixty or more brethren. When they 
were come into Germany, not knowing the 
language, and when men asked whether they 
desired lodging or meat or any such thing, they 
answered Ja, and thus received kindly welcome 
from some folk. Seeing therefore that this word 
procured them humane treatment, they re- 
solved to answer Ja to all questions whatso- 
ever. Wherefore, being once asked whether they 
were heretics, come now to infect Germany 
after the same fashion wherewith they had 
already perverted Lombardy, they answered 
Jo; so that some were cast into prison, and 
others were stripped of their raiment and led 
‘o the common dancing-place where they were 
held up for a laughing-stock to the inhabitants. 
The brethren therefore, seeing that they could 
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make no fruit in Germany, came home again; 
and this deed gave the brethren so cruel a 
report of Germany, that none dared return 
thither but such as aspired to martyr- 
isa” 

Alas, there was no escape from the foreign 
language problem even in the Middle Ages, 
and here I am now, having crossed over the 
mountains from my brother historians at the 
Conrad Hilton to the Palmer House, aspiring 
surely to martyrdom; for if I were to say either 
Ja or Nein to this report of the Interdiscipli- 
nary Seminar in Language and Culture, there 
be cruel ones here who will cast me into prison, 
or strip me of my raiment and lead me to the 
common dancing place to be held up as a laugh- 
ing stock to the inhabitants. 

Let me try to preserve one shred of respecta- 
bility, however, by saying that I accept all the 
statements about the increasing importance of 
Americans having a greater knowledge than 
ever before of foreign languages. Much as my 
heart is in this cause, I think there comes a 
time to get beyond justifications and protesta- 
tions. I am the more ready, therefore, to greet 
sympathetically a conscientious effort to face 
directly problems involved in trying to carry 
out in practice finely stated objectives. This I 
consider the report before us today to be. 

The fundamental starting point for this Semi- 
nar is found in the second sentence of the report. 
“One argument (in favor of the study of foreign 
languages in schools and colleges) which has 
been advanced more and more frequently is 
the assertion that foreign languages are not 
only useful but necessary for an understanding 
of other peoples and other cultures.’* This 


1 James Bruce Ross, ed., The Portable Medieval Reader 
(New York, 1949), p. 59. 

2 “Developing Cultural Understanding through Foreign 
Language Study: a Report of the MLA Interdisciplinary 
Seminar in Language and Culture,” PMLA, LXVIII (De- 
cember, 1953), pp. 1196-1218. This and all subsequent 
quotations in the text are from this report. 
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argument is expressed in the statement entitled 
Values of Foreign Language Study by the Steer- 
ing Committee for the Foreign Language Pro- 
gram of the Modern Language Association 
where it is asserted that the student of foreign 
language, if well taught, acquires the skills of 
understanding, speaking, and reading a foreign 
language, acquires a new understanding of 
language phenomena themselves, and ‘“‘a grad- 
ually expanding and deepening knowledge of a 
foreign country—its geography, history, social 
organization, literature, and culture—and, as a 
consequence, a better perspective on American 
culture and a more enlightened Americanism 
through adjustment to the concept of differ- 
ences between cultures.” 

Perhaps I should add that we are brought 
together here today, according to the MLA 
program, under the canopy “Developing Cul- 
tural Understanding through Foreign Language 
Study.” 

The area of the Seminar’s concern is further 
defined as the first two years of college work in 
foreign language or the high school equivalent 
thereof. Since only about ten percent of college 
students go beyond this level in studies in a 
a foreign language, these educational aims if 
they are valid for most of the school and college 
population “must be realized prior to the con- 
clusion of the second college year of foreign 
language instruction.’’ The Seminar therefore 
directed its attention to what should be at- 
tempted in these first two years, with special 
emphasis on the second year, since “the first 
year of instruction is heavily preoccupied with 
giving (the student) some degree of control 
of a modicum of vocabulary and a minimal set 
of language patterns.” 

I am belaboring this starting point of the 
Seminar simply because in any critique of its 
report one must distinguish between how well 
it did what it attempted to do and whether it 
ever should have made this particular attempt 
at all. 

To start with the second question first, I 
can imagine that there may be some who will 
criticize the report because it is too sociological, 
too cultural in the broad anthropological sense, 
not sufficiently concerned with culture in the 
refined sense and with the literary values of 
the language, not humanistic enough, in short, 
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a sell-out to the social sciences. The report 
certainly is sociological in its approach. It 
explicitly embraces as an objective culture in 
the broad anthropological sense. We are told, 
“No longer is the word ‘culture’ limited in its 
meaning to that which is admirable, superior, 
or desirable.’’ It definitely directs language 
teachers toward the rocky slopes of the moun- 
tain of social science and throws in just enough 
terminology from social science disciplines to 
suggest to the uninitiated that the going may 
be rough. However, in all fairness, if we are 
to dismiss the report summarily on_ these 
grounds, do we not incur the obligation in 
speaking of the values of foreign language study 
to delete, or at least substantially diminish, 
references to an understanding of foreign cul- 
tures and of the psychology and aspirations of 
a people, to what is in their minds? Can the 
December, 1953, PMLA claim so confidently 
as a value of foreign language study (on page 
xiii be it noted) the student’s acquisition of 
“a gradually expanding and deepening know!- 
edge of a foreign country—its geography, his- 
tory social organization, literature, and cul- 
ture?”’ 

This report surely does not ring the changes 
on the literary values of foreign language study, 
on the values of increased sensibility, on sensi- 
tivity to aesthetic form and emotional feeling. 
Since foreign language teachers have been hewn 
for the most part out of the marble quarries 
of literature, they would not be human if they 
were not desirous of seeing such elements 
stressed as much as possible, perhaps more 
than they appear to be in this report. But how 
much of this refined and heightened sensitivity 
can be achieved in the first two years of college 
instruction? Some, I suppose, but are very many 
of the 90% who stop instruction after two years 
far enough along to appreciate these finer 
aspects of the foreign language as an instru- 
ment of aesthetic expression? The literature 
of a foreign language, too is a mountain to be 
climbed and perhaps its fruits become more 
readily available only in the higher reaches 
beyond the second year, to be tasted and ap- 
preciated only by the ten percent who go on. I 
do not imply by this that literature is a luxury 
to be reserved for a few. I mean merely that 
the capacity to comprehend and enjoy the 
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literary values of a foreign language is depend- 
ent upon a fair measure of experience in the 
language and except for infrequent occasions 
pretty much beyond the reach of the novice. 
If this be true, it is a conclusion which should 
encourage us to build other values into the first 
two years of language instruction to make it 
as profitable an experience as possible for the 
90°; who do not go on to literature courses in 
the third and subsequent years. Further, since 
one cannot crowd out what is not there, I 
would not interpret this effort as a sell-out of 
traditional literary values in favor of social 
science or necessarily as a horrid debasement. 
Of course, this line of reasoning does make a 
distinction between foreign language teaching 
and teaching foreign literature. I am sure that 
the man with a literary background has an 
important contribution to make to foreign 
language teaching, and that the study of litera- 
ture has its own very good reason for being. 
But no good comes from identifying the two 
so closely that foreign language teaching is 
conceived as merely the prelude to the study 
of literature, necessary as it is to the subse- 
quent study of literature. 

My conclusion is obvious. A person who is 
unwilling to sacrifice his preoccupation with 
literature in favor of a consideration of other 
elements in the first two years of language 
instruction should dismiss the report as headed 
in the wrong direction at least from its second 
sentence. Along with this dismissal, however, 
should go a renunciation in large part of one 
of the favorite justifications for two years of 
language study. If I came here aspiring to 
martyrdom, this is certainly one of the moments 
for me to be pierced with arrows, drawn, 
quartered, and burned alive. 

For those Germans here who are willing to 
restrain their cruelty yet awhile longer and will- 
ing to dally with the report beyond its opening 
paragraplis, I would like to move from my 
second question to my first, namely, how 
well has the report accomplished what it at- 
tempted to accomplish? I suppose this question 
cannot be answered in any full sense until we 
know what its impact has been on the MLA 
and on language teachers. I think it has made 
a real beginning, a real start. It has taken an 
objective, a proclaimed value of foreign lan- 
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guage study, out of the realm of rhetorical 
affirmation and put it honestly and squarely 
in a problem context by asking how can one 
actually achieve in practice this objective? 
What does one have to know and to do to 
achieve this end? 

The Seminar was not content with minor 
tinkering. It opened the question wide, and 
I think inevitably in the process opened even 
more of a Pandora’s box than the report per- 
haps indicates. For, if I read this report ac- 
curately, it implies without exactly stating it 
that the achievement of the objective with 
which the report starts calls for the develop- 
ment of a trained teacher of foreign language 
such as has rarely walked this planet. For in 
addition to the linguistic and literary knowledge 
and insights which have long been part of the 
tradition he must also develop some knowledge 
of the methods and content of “‘an objective 
comparative analysis of the cultures of the two 
countries concerned ...as a reliable basis for 
arriving at similarities and differences.’’ He 
must, in other words, be exposed to some as- 
pects of social science. He must also be able to 
use ‘‘with caution .. . a wide range of writings 
by enlightened observers who have no explicit 
methodology for analyzing contemporary cul- 
tures,’ stimulating and valuable studies of 
“literary critics, certain historians, journalists, 
and men in public life.”” Presumably also the 
bias in favor of the past must be more nearly 
balanced by a concern with the contemporary 
scene. All this knowledge must be embraced 
within a general theoretical framework based 
on an understanding of cultures and culture 
contacts; and it must be applied in linguistic, 
language learning materials geared to what 
can be accomplished in two years of college 
language instruction. 

This is a tall order. Let us make no mistake 
about it. I should be amazed if the full implica- 
tions of this report do not come as a jolt to 
the teacher of foreign languages, possibly even 
to the individuals who wrote this report out of 
their seminar experience last summer. 

But is anything less required of the foreign 
language teacher if he is truly to achieve an 
instructional result commensurate with the 
values claimed for such instruction? Let us 
take these well-nigh revolutionary implications 
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seriously enough to toy with them for at least 
a few moments. They certainly require a very 
considerable alteration in the training of foreign 
language teachers. It would no longer suffice 
to turn the first two years’ work over to ap- 
prentices to literature—or linguistics for that 
matter—chained for a period of years until 
seniority and good fortune open up an oppor- 
tunity to teach upper-class and graduate 
courses in literature and linguistics. Those who 
are truly interested in the teaching of languages 
—and I would like to recognize that there are 
such, though perhaps nowhere near enough 
to meet our needs—would find their subject, 
even if it is still leveled primarily at the first 
two college years—infused with far more 
intellectual problems and content than it now 
possesses either for students or teachers. Stu- 
dents have been known to complain about 
the lack of seriousness, about the triviality of 
the content, of foreign language courses; and 
that this is not all a base canard is suggested 
by the tendency of serious-minded teachers 
in search themselves of more stimulation to 
escape from the beginning years to the more 
intellectually rewarding areas of literature and 
linguistics. 

The report suggests that these language 
courses need not be devoid of content and un- 
derstanding apart from the acquisition of lin- 
guistic skills and that the effort to build these 
values into courses calls for a whole new order- 
ing of intellectual interests. In fact, if one 
reckons with the general orientation and the 
range of knowledge required to accomplish 
the Seminar’s proposals, there is required the 
development of what is virtually a new disci- 
pline. This discipline may be something like 
area studies, but by no means as disjointed and 
as unrelated to undergraduate programs. It 
would have to be directed toward language 
teaching, but this very contingency would im- 
pose on such a disciplined effort of the mind a 
focus which the area studies basket, however 
useful it may be, now lacks. Given the rigor 
demanded by an instructional program in 
foreign languages conceived in these terms, 
there would be placed upon the foreign language 
teacher a difficult burden, but this burden 
would itself elevate the dignity of the foreign 
language teacher in his own and others’ eyes, 
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and assign him a role more worthy than that 
of a transient on his way to the higher reaches 
of literature and linguistics, or of one frustrated 
in his ascent of a mountain whose climbing 
may indeed have seemed irrelevant to the 
primary purpose of language teaching, anyway. 

There would be still another possible ad- 
vantage to such a line of development, if we 
may continue a moment longer these specula- 
tions. A language teacher trained truly to 
undertake this task would have more vigorous 
intellectual contacts with social scientists, 
historians, philosophers, and possibly other 
disciplines than language teachers commonly 
enjoy today. The effort to instill into the second 
year of language teaching alongside the tradi- 
tional literary insights and interests somewhat 
more of the insights and interests of these other 
disciplines could not fail to bring to the support 
of foreign language instruction representatives 
of other disciplines who now see such instruc- 
tion as primarily preparation for advanced work 
in literature; in short, as just another special- 
ization rather than as instruction in skill and 
content which is basic to many fields. 

Of course, no such line of development is 
possible without a substantial alteration in 
present practice, without the sacrifice of old 
ways. Just as philology has had to struggle 
with its conscience over changing some of its 
ways to accept the legitimacy of linguistics, so 
philology would have to struggle with its con- 
science to accept the legitimacy of this still 
hypothetical discipline. 

I need not spell out here all the changes in 
graduate programs which would be indicated 
if the notion should gain acceptance that foreign 
language teachers are not merely teachers of 
literature or linguistics temporarily arrested, 
or frustrated permanently, in their growth 
into proper professors of literature or linguistics, 
but experts in their own peculiar right whose 
competence as teachers of foreign language 
depends upon a somewhat different but still 
rigorous, disciplined intellectual activity which 
has more direct application to the teaching of 
foreign language than either literature or lin- 
guistics. I hasten to add that these subjects 
are surely still involved, though perhaps 00 
longer as monopolists. 

Such speculations as these are, of course, 
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visionary. But someone had to have a fresh 
vision to initiate historical philology, textual 
criticism, literary criticism, or linguistics. 
There is some such vision at least intimated 
by the report of this Seminar. I, for one, think 
that in the intellectual world we can still dream 
dreams. Our vitality depends in part on our 
tradition, but also in part on periodic creative 
visions leading to better ways of meeting the 
challenge of the present. Foreign language 
instruction is in need of outward recognition, 
but it is no less in need of internal reinvigora- 
tion. The new discipline I have outlined, 
perhaps somewhat extrapolated from the Semi- 
nar report, is certainly still in the visionary 
stage, some may even say, fantastic. But again, 
is anything less required if we are to achieve 
the values we profess for foreign language 
study? 

New disciplines of the kind I have outlined 
have developed before. However, they do not 
leap full blown out of the mind of Homo 
Academicus, whatever Jove’s inventive genius 
may have been in his day and age. They rise 
rather by budding from some older shoot. 
Sometimes this budding is painful and distress- 
ing and occurs only with breaking away from 
formal ties with the older shoot, Other exam- 
ples could be found, but I content myself with 
a reference to that yeasty period when modern 
philology burst its bonds with the American 
Philological Association and organized the 
Modern Language Association. I personally 
hope that the members of this organization 
will not overlook the broader promise of its 
title, the Modern Language Association. Even 
as they have nourished and valued the research 
activity which has application to the teaching 
of literature, perhaps they can have it in their 
hearts to nourish and value another variant 
of research activity which would have more 
direct application to the teaching of foreign 
language. 

The Friars of the thirteenth century over- 
came the language problem and even in cruel 
Germany they won a following. Even those who 
could not follow their way respected them for 
the manner in which they sought to realize 
in this life the virtues of the Christian ideal. 
So, if the members of the Seminar will permit 
this elevated comparison—they too made a 
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move to state more positively how the pro- 
fessed ideal might more nearly be achieved in 
practice. 

There are other more mundane things in the 
report. I have chosen deliberately to concen- 
trate my comment on an aspect of it which 
seems to me to be of major significance. The 
report is bold in that it has not sought to patch 
up an old hulk, but has contemplated launching 
a new vessel imaginatively conceived even if it 
embodies as it must—many traditional and 
valued elements. The Seminar has certainly 
not provided the working drawings, but it 
has suggested some next steps. There is still 
room for much thought, discussion, and argu- 
ment about this venture. 

The report of the Seminar is now in the hands 
of the membership of the MLA. Though 
there is much yet to be refined, one might 
hope for the enthusiastic dedication of many 
to this cause and for at least tolerant accept- 
ance by others. If these are not forthcoming, 
then it seems incumbent on those who will still 
argue for the values of cultural understanding 
in any large sense in foreign language instruc- 
tion to take up the way of the cross themselves 
to suggest how the ideal may be more largely 
achieved. Ah! I feel again the stinging arrows 
and red-hot irons! As I fearfully withdraw over 
the mountains to the shelter of the Conrad 
Hilton, I only add that the nation’s need is 
greater than ever before, and accordingly, 
your burdens are correspondingly great. There 
are many others who, in my opinion, can be 
rallied to your cause, but the leadership must 
come inevitably from the present foreign 
language teachers. This may be your day to 
be called. The inclusion of the Seminar in 
Language and Culture in the Foreign Language 
Program shows that the MLA itself is very 
much aware of the challenge. Good teaching 
is never easy; and teaching foreign language so 
that the mind is stimulated and enlarged and 
the ears and tongue are trained to a different 
set of sounds for ordering the universe is one 
of the most difficult of all teaching assignments. 
You have my sympathy and my fervent hope 
that success may attend your efforts. 

CHARLES E. ODEGAARD 

University of Michigan 











DUCATION is a process by which behav- 
ior is modified. Behavior based upon ig- 
norance and prejudice is changed through edu- 
cation to behavior based upon knowledge. 
Through education, behavior which is awkward 
and inefficient is replaced by activity involving 
skill and dexterity: manual, on one level; intel- 
lectual, on another; imaginative or spiritual, 
on still others. And in this process, with all its 
ramifications, ‘‘experience is the best teacher.” 
Teachers of foreign languages have been in 
the habit of claiming special benefits for their 
part of the curriculum, for their contribution to 
education. And this is right. But it seems ap- 
propriate from time to time to take stock of 
what the study of foreign languages can really 
contribute to the preparation of our young 
people for a more effective life, and how we 
may hope to achieve this contribution. 

The most lasting acquisition of the student 
of foreign language is the broadened view he 
gains from experiencing the foreign language. 
The word “experiencing” is essential, but it 
also needs further definition. ‘‘Experience”’ in 
this discussion means active performance. This 
interpretation, faire l’expérience, rather than 
éprouver, is necessitated by the nature of the 
case. The elements here discussed are not prin- 
cipally in the realm of perception, but rather 
in the realm of action. 

In the essentially human activity of lan- 
guage (and this is principally speech), the 
student becomes aware that there is not merely 
one way of using the organs of speech which 
he has come to use with a good deal of skill but 
in a narrow range, limited to those sounds which 
occur in his native English. 

Another realm of experience which contrib- 
utes to this broadening effect for the student of 
foreign language is opened to him when he per- 
ceives that besides the thought patterns as 
embodied in English structure and idiom, there 
are “other ways of saying things.” This often 
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comes as a surprise. The uneducated reaction 
is characteristically that the non-English way 
is queer, even ludicrous. This provincial reac- 
tion may be corrected principally by the stu- 
dent’s becoming sufficiently familiar with the 
patterns of the foreign language so that he 
recognizes the validity of the non-English ex- 
pression. He may even discover that in some 
cases there are devices outside of English which 
are more effective in the expression of meaning 
than are available in English. From this recog- 
nition to a more tolerant, less provincial atti- 
tude of mind generally, there is but a step. 

When the time comes for the reading of 
literature, the perception and comprehension 
of the non-English view of the world, and of the 
problems of human existence, is a further en- 
richment for the student, if he has behind him 
that experience of the language and its struc- 
ture which was mentioned above. Indeed the 
evaluation of literary style is largely dependent 
upon such preliminary acquaintance with the 
every-day language. Literary expression 1s 
characterized by the use of some un-ordinary 
forms. Their very significance lies in their being 
divergent from the ordinary, what we call the 
prosaic, or the colloquial. This divergence from 
the ordinary is increasingly important as the 
student moves into areas of literature where 
form rather than content is of primary con- 
cern, such as poetry. 

None of these premises is derived, be it 
noted, from a consideration of utilitarian values 
or circumstances. It is beside the point to in- 
quire whether our students are ever going to 
use the foreign language they are now studying. 
Even if they never get to use the language, 
orally, in writing, or for reading purposes, theit 
behavior, the very texture of their minds, will 
have been modified. And we hope, for the bet- 
ter, since it will make for greater tolerance, 
greater understanding and perhaps, greate! 
sensitiveness to the significant things in the 
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world about them. (Who questions the value of 
the study of chemistry as part of the training of 
an educated person by contending that one 
may lead a useful life without knowing, or 
using the knowledge, that H,O is the formula 
for distilled water?) 

This does not mean that utilitarian values 
are absent. Indeed none of us teachers can pre- 
dict that this or that freshman, beginner in 
French, will never have occasion to use the 
French he is learning, any more than we can 
predict that he surely will have use for it. Such 
considerations are simply not pertinent to this 
discussion in its relation to questions of general 
education. 

Now if these premises are accepted, the im- 
plications on the level of practical application 
become our main concern here. 

The student, we say, must experience the 
foreign language: we propose a certain sequence 
of experiences which are believed to be con- 
nected one to the other and each contributory 
to the other, and to the overall aims of educa- 
tion. 

First, pronunciation. The student learns to 
use his vocal mechanism in ways other than 
those which are so familiar to him that he has 
virtually no consciousness of the performance. 
This experience of a foreign pronunciation can, 
and we hope it will, make it possible for him 
to pronounce more adequately in any language. 
We hope the student will gain a greater mastery 
over the highly complex muscular activities in 
which humans use their vocal organs. 

Secondly, the student must experience the 
foreign language in the patterns of expression, 
or grammar. That is to say the use of construc- 
tions which mirror patterns of thought, like or 
unlike those of English. 

To the extent that these activities become 
habit, to that extent does the student ‘‘expe- 
rience’ the language. This statement may ap- 
pear to be somewhat categorical and dogmatic. 
It is here proposed as a calculated risk. The 
kind of activity here referred to is, by its very 
nature, not discretionary but habitual. We have 
no choice as to whether we can say: “I hit him” 
or “T him hit.” The variant “Him I hit” would 
lot ordinarily occur to any of us to use. Or in 
French: “Je le frappe” stands by itself, to the 
exclusion of ‘Le je frappe,”’ “Je frappe le” etc. 
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While in German, ‘‘Ich schlage ihn” and “Thn 
schlage ich” occur, but not “Ihn ich schlage”’ 
nor “Ich ihn schlage.”’ Unless these ‘‘habitual”’ 
elements of the language become habits for the 
student, he will have little chance of progress. 
For his attention will be constantly diverted 
from what matters (elements of ‘‘meaningful 
choice’’) to things which ought to be ‘“‘taken for 
granted.”’ They will be taken for granted to the 
extent that they are habitual.' 

Whether the ultimate aim is to give him pri- 
marily a speaking knowledge or a reading 
knowledge and eventually an appreciation of 
literature, this habit-forming experience is of 
the essence. The most efficient way to give this 
experience is through intensive drilling, and the 
thesis of this paper is that this drilling must be 
oral in order to be efficient. It must be obvious 
to everyone that it is quicker, that it takes less 
time, to ring the changes on a certain pattern 
orally, than to do the same amount of repeti- 
tion in writing. 

In the third place, he must gain an expe- 
rience of reading the language, for the act of 
reading must also become eventually a com- 
plex of habitual reactions—that is, reading 
without translation, much as the native reads— 
and there must also be provided opportunity 
for drill in reading of this type.” 

All these subdivisions into which we classify 
our subject matter (pronunciation, speaking, 
grammar, reading, etc.) are, of course, fictitious. 
They are all mutually related. No hierarchy 
among them can long be defended with an open 
mind. And the emphasis laid here upon drill in 
all these phases is intended to convey their 
relatedness. 

In the program that follows, we have in mind 
all those students who take first- and second- 
year courses in a foreign language. Each of these 
students has his own individuality, which we 
want to respect as much as possible. Each also 
falls into a larger group, intending, a) to re- 
move a requirement, i.e. for general education; 


1W. F. Twaddell, “Meanings, Habits and Rules,’”’ Lan- 
guage Learning. 2.1 (Jan.-Mar. 1949) pp. 4-11. cf. also p. 
15 below. 

2 If understanding the spoken language, and writing, 
are not explicitly mentioned here, it is because, as will ap- 
pear later, they are by-products of the exercises described 
below. 
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b) to prepare for more or less clearly defined 
practical uses (e.g. research in chemistry or 
acoustical engineering); c) to gratify a par- 
ticular interest in the language or for a similar 
“cultural” reason; d) to prepare for a profes- 
sional career requiring a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, as teacher, interpreter, foreign repre- 
sentative, etc. 


PRONUNCIATION 


There are as yet few school systems where 
foreign language instruction is available in the 
grades. Given adequate motivation, pupils in 
the age bracket of the grades imitate with suf- 
ficient readiness and accuracy. This being so, 
recorded models, now increasingly available, 
and gradually improved in technique and qual- 
ity, can safely be used. 

For students of the tenth grade in High 
School and older, the arguments for the pho- 
netic (physiological) approach are well known 
and generally accepted.’ 

But the mere exposition of the physiological 
position and movement required for each for- 
eign sound is no guarantee of mastery by the 
student. Its main advantage lies in giving the 
student a dependable starting point. His mas- 
tery of the sound entails practice. 

We use the term drill now in the narrower 
sense of an exercise specially designed to fur- 
nish the student with the practice he needs. It 
also aims to alleviate, in so far as possible, the 
tedium of many repetitions; to introduce 
enough variety so that he has the sense of pro- 
gressing, not merely of treading water. 

The pronunciation drills consist of a series 
of sentences. Each sentence is gradually built 
up by the addition of a word or short phrase to 
what has gone before. Each unit of these pro- 
nunciation drills is limited in phonetic content 
to a selected group of speech-sounds. The whole 
set of units covers all the phonemes of the lan- 
guage and the principal allophones, as well as 
the usual combinations of sounds which exem- 
plify the normal distribution. Thus in a rela- 
tively short time the student learns, step by 
step, to articulate all the sounds of the foreign 
language and is in a position to pronounce 
without difficulty any new word or phrase pre- 
sented to him. To do this we urge that this be 
the exclusive aim of the first phase of the course. 
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Unit I 

La famille. 

La famille Laval. 

La famille Laval habite Paris. 

La famille Laval habite le quartier. 

La famille Laval habite le méme quartier. 

La famille Laval habite le méme quartier que moi. 

La famille Laval habite le méme quartier que moi a Paris. 

La famille / de Madame Laval / habite / le / méme/ 
quartier / que moi / a Paris. 

Madame Laval est ma voisine / car elle habite / le / méme 
/ quartier / que moi / a Paris. 

La fille / de Madame Laval / s’appelle Marie. 

Elle s’appelle Marie Laval. 

Marie Laval / habite / Paris. (et ainsi de suite) 

Le fils / de Madame Laval / s’appelle Albert. 

I] s’appelle Albert Laval. 

Albert Laval est le fils de Madame Laval. 

Il est le frére de Marie Laval. 

Albert Laval / habite Paris / avec sa mére. 

Marie Laval / habite Paris / avec sa mére. 

Madame Laval / habite Paris / avec Marie / et Albert 
Laval. 

Madame Laval, qui est ma voisine, habite avec Marie et 
Albert Laval, le méme quartier que moi a Paris. 

Madame Laval / qui / est ma voisine, / habite / avec 
Marie / et Albert / le / méme / quartier / que moi /4 
Paris. 


(It will be noted that this unit includes the 
three unaspirated stops [p t k], [j], /R/ with 
allophones in the following contexts, in order: 
1) -R-; 2) postvocalic before voiceless consonant 
[rR]; 3) final [kr] with preceding lengthened 
vowel; 4) postconsonantal [r], more or less 
unvoiced after [f]. /1/ 1) initial of syllable, 2) 
final of syllable, and 3) intervocalic in the 
phrase. In the recording, just after the ex- 
ample including the name Laval, a demonstra- 
tion of the sameness in quality of initial and 
final [1] is given by splicing in the word Laval, 
but reversed. The following consonant articu- 
lations give American students little, if any, 
trouble: [f m v b w dz ns]; the cluster [t] 
requires a little care. The vowel sounds in- 
cluded are the front, spread series [i e ¢ a] and 
the central rounded vowel [a].) 

One important aspect of this introductory 
phase is the total avoidance of spelling. For 
spelling in French (and to a lesser extent in 
Spanish, German and Italian) is a different 
concern from pronunciation, and must be 
separated from it in time, if the student is to 
make any real progress in either. Spelling 18 


*See Ernest F. Haden, How to Pronounce Spanish, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1953. 
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postponed. For when it is taken up it requires 
the attention of the student upon the arbitrary 
(i.e. conventional) and, to him often bizarre, 
representation in writing of the sounds. If he 
already knows the sounds, as the product of 
his articulatory activity, such concentrated 
attention leads to effective learning. The cus- 
tomary statement that “the letter @ is pro- 
nounced somewhat like the a in father’’ is not 
only full of fallacies. It undoubtedly also does 
our students a distinct disservice. The truth of 
the matter, as well as pedagogical effectiveness, 
demands rather that we state something like 
this: the sentence you have learned about the 
lady who lives in Paris, and so on, is written in 
this way. The written text is handed out and 
the student now “‘reads.’”’ He passes quickly 
through the same stage as our three- to five- 
year-olds, who “‘read”’ the nursery rhymes which 
they have memorized from hearing them so 
often. Continued practice with spelling will 
constantly emphasize that the words are 
spelled in this or that way, not that such and 
such spellings are pronounced thus and so. 

The introduction to spelling will not be made 
until the students have a sufficient mastery of 
the sounds so that “‘the spelling won’t ruin their 
pronunciation,”’ as one of my colleagues put it. 
This means a time when they can render from 
memory any part of the pronunciation drills 
with accuracy and fluency. If this takes several 
weeks in Beginning French, it is time well spent, 
and easily caught up before the end of the year. 
In any event the length of time this achieve- 
ment takes will vary with the frequency of the 
drilling, the ability and interest of the students, 
and the amount of concentrated effort they are 
willing and able to devote to it. But, as a rule, 
they are interested, even eager, to acquire a 
good pronunciation. Our experience at the 
University of Texas bears this out. But it is 
unfortunately true that nothing kills student 
interest so quickly as a teacher’s lack of en- 
thusiasm for the student’s learning to pronounce 
well. 

Furthermore, the eagerness of the student, 
his interest, must also be positively nurtured in 
the designing of the drills. For pronunciation 
Practice, we have found, cannot be simply 
tepetition; not without destroying all effective- 
hess. And yet, the student must be induced to 
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repeat many times what he is to master. 

It will be seen in the sample given above 
(page 172) that much repetition is built into 
the drill sentences. The student hears the 
French recorded on disc or on magnetic tape, 
with a pause after each utterance just long 
enough for him to repeat the utterance without 
fumbling or stumbling. While he is working 
with the recorded unit he has before him the 
English translation arranged typographically 
to correspond to the snow-ball structure of the 
French. This serves as a sort of cue-sheet, 
which is needed as the drill sentence increases 
in length. It becomes superfluous as the student 
masters more of the drill in French. 

As soon as he has gained some command of a 
few words, he is afforded a change of pace by 
having questions (also recorded) put to him. 
These are arranged in groups so that all the 
questions in a given group require the same 
answer: 

Est-ce que la fille s’appelle Marie? 
(Oui) La fille s’appelle Marie. 
Qui s’appelle Marie? 
La fille s’appelle Marie. 


Comment s’appelle la fille? 
La fille s’appelle Marie. 


The student’s answers are further occasions 
for him to repeat. But he is not consciously, or 
merely, repeating. Consciously, he is answering 
the questions. Of course this exercise does not 
call for any reflection on his part. If it did it 
would defeat its purpose, which is to develop 
automatic response in French to a stimulus in 
French. English, and any reference to English, 
is thus effectively excluded. The number of 
questions of this type (we call them drill ques- 
tions and emphasize that they differ in essence 
from test questions) that can be derived from 
a small amount of material is surprising. 

Before spelling becomes a major concern, the 
use of a film strip, in class and in drill session,‘ 
permits of further pronunciation drill, without 
the injection of English. It also furnishes an 
effective transition to grammar drill.’ From the 
earliest possible moment then, we strive to get 


‘ For a description of the equipment and procedure in 
use at the University of Texas, see E. F. Haden, “Listening 
Booth or Drill Room?” Language Learning, Vol. V, 1-2. 

§ Patricia O’Connor, “A Film Strip for Pattern Drill,” 
Language Learning, Vol. V, 1-2. 
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our students to speaking French, nor merely to 
pronouncing French. 


GRAMMAR 


We have come to use the term pattern drill, 
rather than grammar drill. But the aim is to 
have the students acquire such familiarity with 
the constructions that the rules of grammar are 
virtually reduced to generalizations of matters 
they are already acquainted with in practice. 
The generalized statements do serve the pur- 
pose of assuring the student that the pattern 
in question is extensible to other similar cases. 
Any reservations or exceptions are, of course, 
dealt with in other drills designed to suit each 
case. 

At this point the pattern drill found to be 
most useful is the ‘“‘patterned substitution.” 
The example below will be self-explanatory: 

La fille s’appelle Marie. (pause) 
a . Laval. (pause) 
Le fils (pause). — a 
— . Albert. (pause) 
Le pére (pause). a 3s 
ra . Laval. (pause) 
La mére (pause) . 

. Jeanne. (pause) 


(What appears here is recorded, and the stu- 
dent has a mimeographed copy of it to guide 
him. The pauses are just long enough for the 
students to utter the completed sentence. The 
timing of the pauses is critical, but with a little 
practice one gets the knack of it.) 

In this patterned drill, not only have some 
vocabulary items been introduced with a mini- 
mum of translation, but the natural context, 
which obviates the necessity for translation, 
also helps in the retention of the vocabulary. 

Another type of drill, of a somewhat different 
design is given below: 

a) Voulez-vous écrire? Oui, j’écrirai volontiers. 

Voulez-vous le finir? . 

Voulez-vous en prendre? . 

etc. 
b) Il ne veut pas écrire la lettre 4 présent. II l’écrira demain. 

I] ne veut pas prendre le train a présent . 

I] ne veut pas finir son ouvrage a présent . 

etc. 


The student learns to get his cue from what 
he hears on the recording, and to base his re- 
sponse on it. It will be noted that the relation- 
ship thus established focuses upon formal (i.e. 
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structural) items, rather than on semantic 
bases. Thus, in the model the form écrire 
[ekRi:R] and then j’écrirai [3 ekRiRe] show 
this formal relationship and the essential me- 
chanics of deriving the first singular of the 
future from the infinitive. Given then finir, 
prendre etc. the response is easily furnished by 
the student. 

Separate drills must be made to take care of 
the case of parler—parlerai [parle—parlore] 
or cacher—cacherai [{ka§e—ka§re]. 

It is clear that the foundations of aural com- 
prehension are being solidly laid in this type of 
drill. Greater complexity of construction can 
just as easily be drilled, provided only that the 
drill is properly designed to teach clearly the 
pattern involved. 

In an interesting article Professor C. P. 
Homberger® has recently written in these pages 
of a two-fold shift in emphasis in our dealing 
with grammar: a shift away from ‘formal! gram- 
mar,” and a shift from a prescriptive attitude 
to a more objective, descriptive approach. 

Formal grammar, in the traditional sense, 
means grammar, and particularly rules of 
grammar, studied for its own sake, as a ‘“‘disci- 
pline,”’ as though it had, like algebra, a reality 
within itself.’ 

But there seems to be developing another 
attitude and another technique, also referred 
to, on occasion, as “formal” grammar, within 
the scope of descriptive linguistics. This ‘‘for- 
mal’”’ grammar a) rejects total meanings as the 
bases for grammatical analysis and classifica- 
tion; b) uses instead structural meanings (not 
lexical meanings) which are signaled by devices 
of form and arrangement; c) takes into account 
for mal signals which operate as ‘‘parts of pat- 
terns in a structural whole.”’ This “formal” 
grammar is defined in these words: “‘The gram- 
mar of a language consists of the devices that 
signal structural meanings.’’® 

For any person who commands a language, 
the patterns which, in that language, signal 
structural meanings are habitual (cf. page 170 

® MLJ 37.2 (Feb., 1953) pp. 63-67. 

7 cf. D. L. Hamilton and E. F. Haden, “Three years of 
Experimentation at The University of Texas,” MLJ 34.2 


(Feb., 1950) p. 101. 
®C. C. Fries, The Structure of English, New York, 1952, 


* Fries, op. cit., p. 56. See especially Chapter IV. 
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above). The learner of a foreign language must, 
as quickly as possible, become habituated to 
the structural devices of the language. These 
form the elements which we build into the pat- 
tern drills. 

Let us start from the observation that the 
formal signal of structural meaning of the pres- 
ent subjunctive is homophonous for first and 
third persons in all French verbs. This fact of 
the language can be practiced and learned by 
the student by means of the following pattern 
drill. 

Il veut que je parte. Et moi, je veux qu’il parte, lui-méme. 
Il veut que je le fasse. 
Il veut que j’en prenne. 


There are virtually no limits to the lexical 
range of such a drill. Any verb which makes 
sense may be substituted for je parle in the 
model sentence. The response always requires 
a homophonous form il... lui-méme. Even: 
Il veut que je m’en aille. Et moi je veux qu'il s’en 
aille, lui-méme. 

On the other hand, by substituting formally 
admissible substitutes for il veul (i.e., verbs in 
the present or future which express will, doubt, 
emotion, etc., and therefore take the present 
subjunctive in the dependent clause, to use the 
traditional terminology) one can run through a 
whole series of verbs. The important feature to 
note is that each response by the student in- 
cludes the formal context appropriate to the 
usage being drilled. 

Before broaching the topic of reading, it 
seems fitting to point out that the student who 
can say these sentences demanded by the 
various types of pattern drill which have been 
described, can also, with little added difficulty, 
write them. While granting that this does not 
constitute composition, it is writing, and can 
serve as a solid basis for development in the 
direction of written composition. 


READING 


With a view to rounding out the training in 
the foreign language, reading is essential. By 
teading, the student acquires a wider vocabu- 
lary than can be presented to him through oral 
drills, 

When the process of reading, in the sense of 
drill, begins, about the end of the first semester, 
the student’s active acquisition of pronuncia- 
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tion will stand him in good stead in the learn- 
ing of new vocabulary with accuracy. By read- 
ing, he also gains experience in the complex 
process of perceiving total meanings, with their 
components of both lexical and structural 
meanings. 

Parallel with the other “experiences” of the 
usual, everyday (i.e. non-“‘literary’’) language, 
it is appropriate to use systematically simpli- 
fied texts. The only proviso would be that the 
structural patterns of the language have not 
been distorted. But the lack of literary merit 
is not a legitimate basis for rejecting the simpli- 
fied text. Indeed, literary or stylistic devices 
seem detrimental to the extent that the ex- 
pression departs from the usual and prosaic. 

Again, since practice, or drill, with the at- 
tendant repetition, is necessary here as else- 
where, the reading should be done as rapidly as 
possible, and in as large amounts as possible. 
The texts should therefore be “easy.” This 
means a) that the text should be approximately, 
but not wholly, within the range of the stu- 
dent’s linguistic experience; and b) that it 
should have some interest for him. For the lat- 
ter purpose the student’s preferences in subject 
matter should be allowed to guide him in choos- 
ing reading materials, in consultation with the 
instructor. This is sometimes called ‘“‘extensive”’ 
reading to distinguish it from “intensive,” 
which is often very close to translation. 

Translation is a perfectly legitimate occupa- 
tion, especially for the student who wishes to 
learn to translate. Its merits, for the purposes 
we have sketched here, are, however secondary. 

It seems to many language teachers that 
descriptive linguists use unnecessary terminol- 
ogy and abstruse generalizations. But it must be 
realized that the central concern of linguistics 
is to discover the broadest bases of the phenom- 
ena of language. This may account for a cer- 
tain dogmatic tone and the readiness to break 
with traditional viewpoints. It is only fair then 
to recognize that the efforts of linguists have 
already made great contributions to our under- 
standing of the working of language in human 
relationships. And whenever we, as teachers, 
can adapt such discoveries to our job of im- 
parting them to our stucents, we have an obli- 
gation to do so. 

Just one example may be sufficient: Prof. 
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Robert A. Hall, Jr., proposed a formula some 
years ago in which one class of masculine ad- 
jective forms in French is said to be derived 
from the feminine form simply by dropping the 
final consonant sound: [grad:d—gra; la:t 

la; bla:§{—bla; potit—poti; kurt—ku:r] ete. 
This statement, of course, is intended as merely 
descriptive of a situation involving formal rela- 
tionships. It was never intended to relate a 
historical event, to mean that first the feminine 
[grd:d] was created by some speaker of French 
in the past, after which, the final consonant 
sound [d] having been dropped, the form 
[gra] came into being. This descriptive state- 
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ment has the advantage of accounting for a 
larger number of adjective forms in French 
than any other classification dealing with 
form. The historical facts are quite different. 
But they lie beyond and outside the scope of 
the descriptivist. For descriptive linguistics is 
primarily concerned with a synchronic picture 
of the language at a given period of its exist- 
ence. And this point of view is certainly much 
more appropriate for our young learners to con- 
centrate on than the facts of history or evolu- 
tion. 
ERNEST I’. HADEN 
The University of Texas 





Central States Modern Language Teachers Association 


Dr. Paul V. Murray, President of Mexico City 
College, will be the main speaker at the Friday 
Evening Banquet of the Thirty-Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Central States Modern Language 


Teachers Association, which will be held in Detroit 
April 30, 1954. The subject of Dr. Murray’s Address 
will be “‘Experiences in Bilingualism.” 





Central States Modern Language Teachers Association 


General Section, Saturday A.M., May 1 


1. Business Meeting. 

2. A Report on the Progress of the MLA Foreign 
Language Program, Kenneth Mildenberger, Re- 
search Assistant, MLA. 

3. A Panel Discussion of the Report of the MLA 
Interdisciplinary Seminar in Language and Culture, 
and Dean Charles Odegaard’s Critique, 


Emma Marie Birkmaier, University of Minnesots 

Elton Hocking, Purdue University 

Harvey Johnson, Indiana University 

Charles Staubach, University of Michigan 

John Van Horne, University of Illinois 

Benjamin Wheeler, University of 
Moderator 


Michigan 
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Language Requirements o yf the Universities and 
Colleges of Eastern and Western New York 


ADELPHI COLLEGE (Garden City) 

Requirements for Admission do not specify foreign 
languages. However, students offering a foreign 
language for entrance credit must present a mini- 
mum of two units. 

General Requirements for the B.A. include at least 
one additional year of the foreign language ac- 
cepted for entrance or two years of a foreign 
language begun in college. 

Departmental Requirements 

he Science Department recommends a reading 
knowledge of French or German. 

Requirements for the Ph.D. include: (1) a dictionary 
reading knowledge of two modern foreign lan- 
guages, or (2) a mere thorough reading knowledge 
of one modern foreign language, or (3) the success- 
ful completion of a course of study in general 
language and evidence of the ability to interpret 
technical terms by means of etymological analysis. 

ALFRED UNIVERsITY (Alfred) 

Requirements for Admission do not include foreign 
languages. 

General Requirements for the B.A. prescribe a work- 
ing knowledge of French, German, Spanish or 
Latin. The requirement may be satisfied by a pro- 
ficiency test at the time of entrance or by a mini- 
mum of six semester hours of language study in 
college. 

Departmental Requirements 
The Department of Biology demands a reading 

knowledge of French or German. 

The Department of Classics indicates that its 
candidates should have a knowledge of Greek, 
French and German. 

The Department of English requires advanced 
courses in Spanish, French or German literature. 

The Department of Physics demands a reading 
knowledge of German and French. 

The Department of Romance Languages specifies 
one year of Latin. 


Barp Cottece (Annandale-on-Hudson) 

Requirements for Admission do not specify modern 
foreign languages. 

General Requirements for the B,A. vary. 

Divisional and Departmental Requirements 

The Division of Languages and Literatures empha- 


sizes a mastery of language, English and foreign 
alike. 
The Division of Social Studies advises a good read- 
ing knowledge of at least one foreign language. 
The Department of Chemistry recommends a read- 
ing knowledge of German. 

BARNARD COLLEGE (New York City) 

Requirements for Admission specify that applicants 
must have three years of one foreign language and 
two of another. Students who for one reason or 
another have not had the languages in high school 
may be considered for admission with one lan- 
guage. In such cases students are asked to start a 
new language in college. 

General Requirements for the B.A. include the ability 
to read a foreign language with ease. The pre- 
requisites may be met by passing a reading exami- 
nation or by passing with no less than a grade of 
C an advanced course in literature taken at Bar- 
nard. 

BROOKLYN COLLEGE (Brooklyn) 

Requirements for Admission specify three years of 
one foreign language. 

General Requirements for the B.A. indicate that one 
of the following must be completed: (1) four years 
of a foreign language studied in high school and 
one year in continuation in college; (2) three years 
of a foreign language studied in high school and 
one and one-half in continuation in college; (3) 
two years of a foreign language studied in high 
school and two years in continuation in college; 
(4) two and one-half years of a foreign language 
begun in college. 

Canisius CoL.eceE (Buffalo) 

Requirements for Admission include three units of 
Latin and two units of a modern foreign language. 

General Requirements for Graduation specify two 
years of one foreign language if not taken in high 
school. 

Departmental Requirements 
The Department of Chemistry requires a knowledge 

of chemical German. 
The Department of Physics demands a knowledge 
of scientific French or German. 

Requirements for the M.A. include a reading knowl- 

edge of one language other than English. 

Requirements for the M.Ed. specify a reading knowl- 
edge of French or German. 
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City CoLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw York (New 
York City) 

Requirements for Admission to the College of Arts 
and Sciences specify three years of one foreign 
language. Two units, preferably in French or 
German, are required for entrance to the School 
of Business Administration and the College of 
Technology. 

General Requirements for the B.A. include thirteen 
college credits in Latin in the day session or twelve 
in the evening session in addition to three years of 
Latin presented for admission. Students who pre- 
sent four years of Latin for admission need take 
only eight additional hours in college. Completion 
of at least fourteen credit hours in a foreign lan- 
guage is required. 

General Requirements for the B.S. specify a minimum 
of twelve hours of college credit in a modern lan- 
guage. Candidates for the B.S. in Arts or Music 
may substitute courses in Art and Music for the 
courses in language. 

CLARKSON COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY (Potsdam) 

Requirements for Admission do not specify foreign 
languages. 

General Requirements for the B.S. in Chemistry in- 
clude two years of chemical German. 

CoLGATE UNIVERSITY (Hamilton) 

Requirements for Admission include two years of a 
foreign language in high school. 

General Requirements for the B.A. specify that candi- 
dates must have two years of a foreign language 
in college or three years of a language in high school 
plus one year of a language in college. 

CoLGATE RocHESTER Divinity ScHoor (Rochester) 

Requirements for Admission include a reading knowl- 
edge of at least one foreign language. 

General Requirements for Graduation do not specify 
foreign languages. 

CoLLEGcE oF Mount St. VINCENT (New York City) 
Requirements for Admission include five years of a 
foreign language, two of which must be Latin. 
General Requirements for the B.A. specify two years 
of college Latin and two years of a modern lan- 
guage. Students entering with four high school 
credits in Latin need only complete one year of 

Latin in college. 

General Requirements for the B.S. call for two years of 
one modern language. 

CoLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE (New Rochelle) 

Requirements for Admission specify two years of 
high school Latin and two years of a modern lan- 
guage. 

General Requirements for the B.A. include two years 
of a modern language begun in college or one year 


of advanced work in a language presented for ad- 
mission. 

CoLLEGE OF Sr. Rose (Albany) 

Requirements for Admission include two years of a 
foreign language. In rare cases substitutions may 
be made or deficiencies made up to fulfill the re- 
quirements for entrance. 

General Requirements for the B.A. specify six credit 
hours in advanced courses in a modern language 
or twelve credit hours in a beginning modern 
language and six credit hours in advanced Latin. 

General Requirements for the B.S. prescribe six credit 
hours in advanced courses in a modern language 
or twelve credit hours in a beginning modern 
language. 

General Requirements for the M.A. include a reading 
knowledge of French or German. 

CotuMBIA UNIVERsITY (New York City) 

Requirements for Admission do not specify foreign 
languages. Entrants are expected to present three 
years of one foreign language. Students looking 
forward to a degree in engineering, medicine, den- 
tistry or optometry are expected to present at 
least two units of French or German. 

General Requirements for the B.A. include a knowledge 
of a foreign language which may be demonstrated 
by passing the intermediate college course in the 


language chosen with a grade of B minus or better. 
Although the formal language prerequisite may be 
met by passing the course requirement, students 
are urged to continue the study of language where 
it is possible and appropriate. 

General Requirements for the B.S. in Business Ad- 
ministration specify two years of French or Ger- 


man. 

General Requirements for the B. S. in Library Science 
include a reading knowledge of French or German. 

General Requirements for the B.Arch. specify one yeat 
of German. 

Requirements for the M.A. in the Faculty of Pure 
Science vary. The Departments of Astronomy, 
Botany, and Zoology prescribe a reading knowl- 
edge of French or German. 

Requirements for the M.A. in the Faculty of Political 
Science vary. The Departments of History, Public 
Law and Government require a reading knowledge 
of one foreign language. 

Requirements for the M.A. in the Faculty of Philosophy 
vary. The Departments of Chinese and Japanese, 
English and Comparative Literature, Philosophy, 
Religion, and Slavic Languages specify a reading 
knowledge of one foreign language, usually French 
or German or Russian. The Departments of Fine 
Arts and Archaeology, and Music require a reading 
knowledge of two modern languages. The Depart 
ment of Romance Philology and French demands 
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a reading knowledge of Latin and at least one 
Romance language besides French. 

Requirements for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Philos- 
ophy vary. The Departments of Chinese and 
Japanese, General and Comparative Linguistics, 
Greek and Latin, Music, Philosophy, Religion, 
Semitic Languages, and Slavic Languages require 
a reading knowledge of French and German. The 
Department of Art and Archaeology prescribes 
French and German and a third language, ancient 
or modern. The Departments of English and Com- 
parative Literature, Hispanic, and Italian de- 
mand French, German, and Latin. The Depart- 
ment of Germanic Languages specifies French and 
Dutch or one of the Scandinavian languages. The 
Department of Romance Philology and French 
requires a reading knowledge of Latin and one 
foreign language other than French. 

Requirements for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Political 
Science include a reading knowledge of at least 
two languages other than English and of such 
additional languages as may, at the discretion of 
the executive officer of the appropriate Depart- 
ment, be deemed essential. Candidates for the 
Ph.D. in Economics or Sociology may offer mathe- 
matics in the place of one of the two foreign 
languages. 

Requirements for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Pure 
Science vary. The Departments of Anatomy, 
Astrology, Biochemistry, Botany, Geology, 
Mathematics, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, 
and Zoology call for a reading knowledge of French 
and German. The Departments of Chemical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Electrical Engineering, 
Mathematical Statistics, and Mechanical Engi- 
neering require a reading knowledge of French and 
German or Russian. The Department of Civil 
Engineering prescribes a reading knowledge of 
German, French and Italian or Russian. 

Cooper Unton (New York City) 

Requirements for Admission include one to two 
years of a foreign language in high school. 

Requirements for the B.S. do not specify foreign 
languages. 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY (Ithaca) 

Requirements for Admission include one to two years 
of a foreign language in high school. 

General Requirements for the B.A. specify that stu- 
dents must have one year of a foreign language in 
college. 


Requirements for the M.A. include a reading knowl- 
edge of one language. 

Requirements for the Ph.D. specify that candidates 
must have a reading knowledge of two foreign 
languages. 


D’YouviL_E CoLlecE (Buffalo) 

Requirements for Admission include three units of a 
modern language, Latin or Science. 

Requirements for the B.A. specify six hours of a mod- 
ern language and six hours of Latin. 

Requirements for the B.S. include six hours of a 
modern language. 


EtmrrA CoLiecE (Elmira) 

Requirements for Admission specify that applicants 
must have not less than two years of one foreign 
language. 

General Requirements for the B.A. include a reading 
knowledge of one foreign language. 

Requirements for the B.S. specify one year of a foreign 
language in college. 


ForDHAM UNIveERsITY (New York City) 

Reguirements for Admission include two years of a 
modern language plus three years of high school 
Latin, if the candidate is an applicant for the B.A. 
degree. 

General Requirements for the B.A. specify two years of 
college Latin beyond the three years of high school 
Latin required for entrance. 

General Requirements for the B.S. include completion 
of modern language courses at the discretion of the 
Committee on Admission, if the candidate failed 
to present language credit on entering. 

Requirements for the M.A. and the M.S. specify com- 
petence in reading one modern language demon- 
strated by a two hour examination. 

Requirements for the M.S. in Education include a 
reading knowledge of French or German. 

Requirements for the Ph.D. specify a reading ability 
in one Romance and one Germanic language, 
usually German. 


Goop Councit CoLLEcE (White Plains) 

Requirements for Admission vary. Students who ex- 
pect to become candidates for the B.A. degree 
must have completed three (or two) units of Latin 
or a modern foreign language and two (or three) 
units of another foreign language. Students who 
expect to become candidates for the B.S. degree 
must present at least two units of a foreign lan- 
guage. 

Requirements for the B.A. or the B.S. do not specify 
foreign languages. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE (Clinton) 

Requirements for Admission include two years of a 
foreign language in high school. 

General Requirements for the B.A. specify that candi- 
dates must have at least one course in a foreign 
language above the intermediate level. 
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HarPuR COLLEGE OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Endicott) 

Requirements for Admission to the College of Arts 
and Sciences include two years of a foreign lan- 
guage. Students entering the School of Business 
Administration are advised to study foreign 
languages. 

General Requirements for the B.A. specify a compe- 
tence in one language, usually the equivalent of 
three years of study. If two high school units 
are Offered, at least one year must be taken in 
college. 

HARTWICK COLLEGE (Oneonta) 

Requirements for Admission specify a minimum of 
two units of French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Greek, or Latin. 

Requirements for the B.A. include two years of a for- 
eign language in college or one additional year of 
language offered at entrance. 

Requirements for the B.S. are the same as those for 
the B.A. except that the student may substitute 
mathematics for the foreign language. 

HoBART AND WILLIAM SmiTH CoLLEGEs (Geneva) 

Requirements for Admission include two years of a 
foreign language in high school. 

Requirements for the B.A. specify that candidates 
must have at least one additional year of any 
language. 

Requirements for the M.A. include a reading knowl- 
edge of French or German. 

HorstrRA CoLLeGEe (HEMPSTEAD) 

Requirements for Admission to the College of Arts 
and Sciences include two years of a modern lan- 
guage. 

General Requirements for the B.A. specify that the 
student must pass a comprehensive examination 
in reading, covering four semesters of study in a 
modern language. 

Requirements for the M.A. include a reading ability 
in one modern language and strongly advise a 
second. 

Hovucuton Co.iece (Houghton) 

Requirements for Admission indicate that applicants 
should have two years of a foreign language in 
high school. 

General Requirements for the B.A. specify that candi- 
dates must have two years of any language, ancient 
or modern. 

The Division of Theology requires one year of any 
modern foreign language in college and three 
years of Greek. 

The Division of Music and Art requires one year 
of any modern foreign language. 

HUNTER COLLEGE (New York City) 

Requirements for Admission may be met by present- 

ing three years of one of the following languages: 
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French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, 
Portuguese or Spanish. Under certain conditions 
a student may be admitted with less than three 
years of a language, providing additional language 
courses are completed in college. 

General Requirements for the B.A. call for six to twelve 
hours of college credit depending on the student’s 
high school preparation. Students in the language 
group are required to take six to twelve hours of 
college credit in a language depending on the 
student’s high school preparation. Students in 
the language group are required to take six to 
twelve hours in a modern foreign tongue. 

General Requirements for the B.S. in Education indi- 
cate that foreign languages are not a requisite, but 
that six credit hours in foreign language may be 
substituted for six credits in English providing 
that the two years of foreign language were com- 
pleted in high school. However, graduates of a two 
or three year teacher training course must complete 
six credits in either French, German, Greek, 
Hebrew, Latin, Italian, or Spanish. 

IonA COLLEGE (New Rochelle) 

Requirements for Admission specify two units of a 
loreign language. 

General Requirements for the B.A. include two full 
years of language study in college, one in the fresh- 
man and one in the sophomore year. 


KeEvuKA COLLEGE (Keuka Park) 

Requirements for Admission do not include foreign 
languages. 

General Requirements for the B. A. 
foreign languages. 

Departmental Requirements 

The English Department strongly suggests foreign 
language courses. 

The French Department 
hours of another foreign language. 

The German Department recommends the study of 
another foreign language. 

The Classics Department emphasizes the interrela- 
tion between the modern and the classical 
languages. 

The Spanish Depariment strongly recommends at 
least two years of another foreign language. 

The Chemistry Department requires a_ reading 
knowledge of German and French for Graduate 
work. 

The Economics Department recommends the study 
of foreign languages. 


do not specify 


recommends eighteen 


Lone IsLAnD UNIVERsITY (Brooklyn) 
Requirements for Admission include three units in 
foreign languages or science, mathematics, history 
and social studies, or in commercial subjects. 
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Requirements for the B.A. and the B.S. (except for the 
B.S. in Accounting, Retail Distribution or Physi- 
cal Education) specify a minimum of two years of 
one foreign language in college. With the consent 
of the language department concerned, a single 
year of successful study may be accepted as meet- 
ing this requirement. 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE (New York City) 

Requirements for Admission to the School of Arts and 
Sciences include three years of a foreign language. 
The School of Business requires two years of a 
foreign language or mathematics; the School of 
Physical Education prescribes two years of a for- 
eign language. 

General Requirements for the B.A. specify twenty- 
two credit hours in a foreign language. 

General Requirements for the B.S. call for two years 
of any language. 

MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
(Manhattanville) 

Requirements for Admission specify five years of a 
foreign language, at least two of which must be 
Latin. 

General Requirements for the B.A. include twelve 
semester hours of a modern language and six 
semester hours of Latin for majors in Art, English, 
Modern Languages, Philosophy, History, and 
Political Science. 

Marymount Co.tiece (Tarrytown-on-Hudson) 

Requirements for Admission include two years each 
of two modern foreign languages or four years of 
Latin. 

General Requirements for the B.A. and the B.S. 
specify two years of a foreign language above the 
high school sequence. 


NAZARETH COLLEGE (Rochester) 

Requirements for Admission include two units of a 
modern language and two units of Latin. 

Requirements for the B.A. specify two years of a 
modern language or Latin. 

General Requirements for the B.S. include two years 
of French or German. 

General Requirements for the B.S. in Music Education, 
Nursery or Secretarial Science specify two years of 
a Romance language or history. 

New Scuoot For Soctat RESEARCH (New York 
City) 

Requirements for Admission normally include two 
years of foreign language study in high school. 

Requirements for the B.A. specify two years of college 
work in a modern foreign language based on two 
years of high school study. 

Requirements for the M.A. and the M.S.Sc. do not 
include languages. 

Requirements for the Ph.D. and the D.S.Sc. prescribe 
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a reading knowledge of two foreign languages. 
New York STATE COLLEGE FoR TEACHERS (Albany) 
Requirements for Admission include two years of a 

foreign language, but three years of a foreign 

language are recommended. 

General Requirements fos the B.A. and the B.S. include 
a total of six years of study of a foreign language 
in high school and college. 

New York STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS (One- 
onta) 

Requirements for Admission generally include two 
years of a foreign language in high school. 

Requirements for the B.S. generally include one year 
of a foreign language in college, if not completed 
in high school. 

New York STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS (Oswego) 

Requirements for Admission do not specify foreign 
languages. 

General Requirements for the B.S. include two years, 
or the equivalent, of one foreign language. Stu- 
dents in the General Elementary Division who do 
not present two units of a foreign language on 
admission must complete six hours of a foreign 
language in college. 

New York STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS (Pots- 
dam) 

Requirements for Admission do not specify foreign 
languages. 

General Requirements for the B.S. include six semester 
hours of a foreign language in lieu of at least two 
units of a foreign language in high school. 

New York State Maritime Co.Lrece (Fort 
Schuyler) 

Requirements for Admission do not include modern 
foreign languages. 

General Requirements for the B.S. specify two years 
of French or Spanish. 

New York University (New York City) 

Requirements for Admission to the University College 
of Arts and Sciences include three years of one 
foreign language or two years each of two foreign 
languages. Admission to the Washington Square 
College of Arts and Sciences presupposes two years 
of a foreign language. 

General Requirements for the B.A. and the B.S. 
specify a reading knowledge of French or German 
and an elementary knowledge of a second Euro- 
pean language. 

Requirements for the Ph.D. call for a reading knowl- 
edge of two modern foreign languages other than 
the native tongue, ordinarily French and German, 
or of one modern foreign language and the ability 
to use statistical methods for purposes of research. 

NIAGARA UNIveERsITY (Niagara Falls) 

Requirements for Admission specify three years of 
any foreign language. 
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Requirement for the B.A. include two years of any 
modern foreign language and two years of Latin. 

Requirements for the B.S. (in the natural or the social 
sciences) prescribe two years of a modern language. 

Requirements for the B.S. (in Business Administra- 
tion or Nursing) call for at least one year of a for- 
eign language. 

Requirements for the M.A. include a reading knowl- 
edge of French or German or both. 

Notre DAME COLLEGE OF STATEN ISLAND (Staten 
Island) 

Requirements for Admission include two units of one 
foreign language and three of another. 

General Requirements for the B.A. presuppose the 
completion of twelve semester hours of language. 

General Requirements for the B.S. specify six semester 
hours of language. 

Departmental Requirements 
The French Department requires its majors to take 

two years of a second foreign language. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN (Brooklyn) 

Requirements for Admission specify that students 
who have not completed two years of a modern 
language in high school must take two years of 
one in college. 

General Requiremen!s for the B.S. in Chemistry, Ap- 
plied Mathematics, the Physical Sciences, Aero- 
nautical, Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
include a minimum of two years of German, if 
two or more years of German were not completed 
in high school. 

General Requirements for the Ph.D. mandate the pass- 
ing of a graduate language examination in German. 

Pratt INsTiTuTE (Brooklyn) 

Requirements for Admission do not include foreign 
languages. For the course in Home Economics, 
however, students must present two units of a 
foreign language, one unit of algebra, and one 
unit of science, or two units of mathematics and 
two units of science. 

Requirements for the B.A. do not include foreign 
languages. 


QueEENS COLLEGE (Flushing) 

Requirements for Admission range from one to three 
years of one foreign language. 

General Requirements for the B.A. and the B.S. 
include five years (including high school and col- 
lege) of one foreign language, or four years of 
Latin and a modern foreign language, or five years 
of Latin with special permission. 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INsTITUTE (Troy) 
Requirements for Admission do not include foreign 
languages. However, at least two years of French 





or German are recommended. 

General Requirements for the B.S. in Physics and 
Chemistry, and for the Bachelor of Chemica] 
Engineering specify a reading knowledge of 
German. 

General Requirements for the M.A. include a reading 
knowledge of one foreign language, which may be 
waived under special circumstances. 

General Requirements for the Ph.D. prescribe a reading 
knowledge of two modern foreign languages. In 
the case of Engineering the students departmental 
advisory committee may reduce the requirement 
to one language. 

ROBERTS WESLEYAN COLLEGE (North Chili) 

Requirements for Admission do not include foreign 
languages. However, students planning to seek 
admission are advised to take two years of a for- 
eign language in high school. 

General Requirements for Graduation specify that 
candidates must have two years of a foreign 
language if the study of language was not pursued 
in preparatory school. 

Rosary Hirt Co.trece (Snyder) 

Requirements for Admission include two years of the 
same foreign language. 

General Requirements for the B.A. prescribe an exami- 
nation in a modern language at the end of the sec- 
ond year to give evidence of an ability to under- 
take study in the field elected for concentration. 

Departmental Requirements 
The Depariment of Chemistry demands scientific 

German. 

The Department of English requires two years of 
a modern language or Latin. 

The Department of Modern Languages demands 
three years of college French and one year of 
another modern language. 

RussELL SAGE COLLEGE (Troy) 

Requirements for Admission indicate that students 
are expected to present two or three years of work 
in at least one language, although a strong student 
is not refused admission without a language. 

General Requirements for Graduation do not specify 
foreign languages. 


St. BERNADINE OF SIENA COLLEGE (Loudonville) 

Requirements for Admission do not mention lan- 
guages. 

General Requirements for the B.A. include two years 
of advanced work in a modern language and two 
years in an ancient language. 

General Requirements for the B.S. specify one year of 
advanced work in a modern language. 

General Requirements for the M.A. include a reading 

knowledge of one foreign language. 
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Sr. BONAVENTURE COLLEGE (St. Bonaventure) 

Reguirements for Admission include at least two years 
of a foreign language in high school. 

General Requirements for the B.A. specify that a 
student must have one year of a foreign language 
in college. If the student does not present the 
equivalent of two units of a foreign language upon 
entering, the requirement is two years of a foreign 
language in college. 

St. FrANcIS COLLEGE (Brooklyn) 

Requirements for Admission include two years of 
one foreign language. 

Requirements for the B.A. specify from six to twelve 
hours of college work in foreign languages beyond 
the two years completed in high school. 

St. Jonn’s UNIVERSITY (Brooklyn) 

Requirements for Admission to the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege include two years of a foreign language. 

General Requirements for the B.A. and the B.S. 
specify: (1) two years of a foreign language in high 
school and one year in college; or (2) one year of a 
foreign language in high school and one and one- 
half years in college; or (3) two years of a foreign 
language begun in college. 

Requirements for the M.A. include a reading knowl- 
edge of French or German or another foreign 
language. 

Requirements for the Ph.D. must be met by a written 
examination demonstrating a reading knowledge 
of both French and German. Some departments 
may require additional languages. 

St. JosepH’s COLLEGE FOR WomeEN (Brooklyn) 

Requirements for Admission include three years of 
one foreign language or two years each of two, one 
of which should be Latin. 

General Requirements for the B.A. and the B.S. indi- 
cate that students must continue language study 
in college for one or two semesters depending on 
language credit presented on admission. If a new 
language is begun in college, four semesters are 
required. If a student enters without high school 
Latin, she is required to take three semesters of 
Latin in college. 

St. LAWRENCE University (Canton) 

Requirements for Admission specify two units of a 
foreign language or science. 

General Requirements for the B.A. do not include a 
foreign language. 

General Reguirements for the B.S. do not prescribe 
a foreign language. However, German or French 
is recommended. 

SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE (Bronxville) 

Requirements for Admission include, but do not man- 
date, two years of one foreign language. 

General Requirements for Graduation do not specify 

foreign languages. 
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SkIDMORE COLLEGE (Saratoga Springs) 

Requirements for Admission indicate a preference 
for three units of one foreign language. 

General Requirements for the B.A. specify the equiv- 
alent of two years of one foreign language in col- 
lege to be met by taking courses or passing a pro- 
ficiency test. 

SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY (Syracuse) 

Requirements for Admission specify that applicants 
must have two years of a foreign language in high 
school. 

General Requirements for the B.A. indicate that stu- 
dents must have two years of a foreign language 
if begun on the college level. 

General Requirements for Graduate School specify 
that students must have a translation knowledge of 
at least one foreign language. 

The Department of English demands a reading 
knowledge of French and German for the Ph.D. 

The Department of Romance Languages requires 
a reading knowledge of at least two foreign 
languages for the Ph.D. 

The Department of Geography requires a reading 
knowledge of two foreign languages for the 
Ph.D. 

The Department of History requires a reading 
knowledge of two foreign languages for the Ph.D. 

The Department of International Relations demands 
a reading knowledge of one foreign language for 
the M.A. A reading knowledge of two languages 
is required for a Ph.D. 

The Department of Philosophy demands a reading 
knowledge of French and German for the Ph.D. 

The Department of Chemistry requires a course in 
scientific German for the M.A. A reading knowl- 
edge of another foreign language is demanded 
for the Ph.D. 

The College of Medicine requires a reading knowl- 
edge of French and German for the Ph.D. in 
Medical Science. 

The School of Speech and Dramatic Arts requires 
a reading knowledge of two foreign languages 
for the Ph.D. 


Union CoLtecE (Schenectady) 

Requirements for Admission include, but do not 
mandate, two years of a foreign language. 

General Requirements for the B.A. presuppose the 
completion of a second year course in a foreign 
language. 

General Requirements for the B.S. are the same as for 
the B.A., except that German is usually recom- 
mended. 

UntTep STaTEs Miitrary ACADEMY (West Point) 

Requirements for Admission do not specify foreign 
languages. 
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General Requirements for the B.A. include two years 
of French, German, Portuguese, Russian or Span- 
ish. 

UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO (Buffalo) 

Requirements for Admission specify that applicants 
must have either two years of mathematics or an 
alternative between mathematics and foreign 
languages, as follows: one year of mathematics 
and one year of language, or two years of a lan- 
guage and no mathematics. 

Requirements for the B.A. do not specify foreign 
languages. 

Departmental Requirements 
The Department of Biology demands two years of a 

foreign language in high school or at least one 

# year in college. Students intending to enter 

;, upon the study of medicine are required to have 
reading knowledge of French or German. 

The Department of Chemistry requires scientific 
German and its prerequisite courses in elemen- 
tary German (or two years of high school 
German). 

The Department of Geology indicates that graduates 
who plan to major in geology should include in 
their first two years in college Elementary Ger- 
man or Elementary French. 

The Department of Physics requires a reading 
knowledge of one or more foreign languages, 
preferably German. 

The Department of Art requires a reading knowl- 
edge of French and German before the beginning 
of tutorial work in the junior year. 

The Department of English requires a reading 
knowledge of French or German to be shown by 
passing a special oral examination or by com- 
pleting the third year college course in the 
language chosen. A second modern language 
is also required to be taken through a survey 
of its literature or Latin through Virgil or Greek 
through Homer. 

The Department of Classics demands a reading 
knowledge of at least one modern language, 
preferably French or German. 

The Department of Modern Languages expects two 
years in a second modern foreign language other 
than the one in which the student majors. 

The Department of Economics urges students 
planning to do graduate work to include French 
and German in their undergraduate programs. 

The Department of Philosophy indicates that all 
students looking forward to graduate work in 
philosophy should be able to read French and 
German, 

The Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
suggests that a reading knowledge of German 


and French is helpful for students of sociological 
theory. 

The School of Pharmacy includes among its elec- 
tives Elementary and Intermediate French, 
Elementary and Intermediate German, and 
Scientific German. 

Requirements for the M.A. or M.S. in Pharmacy in- 
clude a reading knowledge of one modern foreig: 
language and such other language attainments as 
the departments in question may deem necessary. 
French or German are usually recommended, but 
other languages may be substituted when war- 
ranted. 

Requirements for the Ph.D. (in the departments of 
Anatomy, Bacteriology and Immunology, Bio- 
chemistry, Business Administration, Chemistry, 
Economics, English, History and Government, 
Mathematics, Physics, Philosophy, and Statistics) 
include a reading knowledge of two modern foreign 
languages and such other language requirements 
as the department in question may deem neces- 
sary. French and German are usually required but 
other languages may be substituted when war- 
ranted. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER (Rochester) 

Requirements. for Admission do not include foreign 
languages. However, three years of an ancient or 
a modern language are recommended to all 
applicants. 

Requirements for Graduation do not include foreign 
languages. 

Departmental Requirements 
The Comparative Literature Program provides for 

two years of French, German, or Spanish. 

The Department of English demands advanced 
work in the study of foreign literatures. 

The Department of Geology recommends a reading 
knowledge of a foreign language. 

The Department of German advises courses in 
English, French, Classical and Comparative 
Literature. 

The Department of Romance Languages recom- 
mends courses in Comparative Literature. 
Requirements for the Ph.D. include a reading knowl- 
edge of at least two languages other than English. 


VASSAR COLLEGE (Poughkeepsie) 

Requirements for Admission include a minimum of 
three years of one language or two years each of 
two languages. In some instances the Committee 
on Admissions is empowered to consider a candi- 
date with as little as two years of one foreign 
language. 

General Requirements for the B.A. include at least one 
year of a foreign language or literature in college. 
All students must attain in high school and college 
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courses combined: (1) a command of one foreign 
language, ancient or modern, sufficient for the 
study of its literature; and (2) a basic knowledge 
of a secondary language, French, German, Greek, 
Italian, Latin, Russian, or Spanish. Three years in 
high school, or a course in college with a pre- 
requisite of two or more entrance units, may be 
regarded as sufficient to give a command of a 
foreign literature. Two years of study in high 
school or one year in college meets the require- 
ments of a basic knowledge of a language. 


Requirements for the M.A. include competence in one 


modern language, that is, the ability to use this 
language as a tool. Candidates for the M.A. in a 
modern language must present one additional 
language. 


WAGNER MeEmorIAL LUTHERAN COLLEGE (Staten 


Island) 


Reguirements for Admission include a minimum of 


two years of a foreign language. Students who 
cannot present two years of a foreign language 
may be admitted with a deficiency which can be 
made up in college but which is not credited to- 
ward the degree. 
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General Requirements for the B.A. specify two years 
of a foreign language. 
Departmental Requirements 
The English Department requires three years of 
French or German. 

The Chemistry Department insists on three years of 
Scientific German. 

The History Department prescribes three years of 
German or French. 

WE Lts CoLLecE (Aurora) 

Reguirements for Admission include three years of a 
classical language and at least two years of a 
modern foreign language. 

General Requirements for the B.A. specify that 
students have a reading knowledge of one foreign 
language and an elementary standing in another 
language. The two languages selected may not 
both be Romance Languages. 

J. ALAN PFEFFER 
HELEN N. Mayo 
Henry M. HOLLENSTINE 
University of Buffalo 
Hudson Falls High School 
Universily of Buffalo 





Central States Modern Language Teachers Association 


Teachers Training Section, Friday P.M., April 30 


1. “Academic Preparation of Modern Lan- 


guage Teachers—Is It Adequate?” Mrs. Ruth Claus- 
ing, Worthington, Ohio. 


2. “A Program for the Articulation of High School 
” Vincent 


3. “Open Discussion of the Progress of the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages in the Elementary Grades.” 

Chairman: J. Henry Owens, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College. 

Secretary: Milton L. Shane, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 
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Tensions in the Works of Albert Camus 


ITH the conviction that tensions of a pe- 

culiar kind and increasing intensity char- 
acterize contemporary society and must be re- 
flected in contemporary literature, several mem- 
bers of the Romance Language department of 
the University of Washington undertook an in- 
vestigation of “Tensions in Twentieth Century 
Writers.” As the studies of individual authors 
progressed, discussion came repeatedly to focus 
on certain topics such as: the distinction be- 
tween “tensions” and conflicts, strains, frictions 
and irritations; the distinction between ten- 
sions primarily peculiar to the twentieth cen- 
tury and those which are universal; the distinc- 
tion between inherent tensions and those due 
to external factors; finally the means of releas- 
ing these tensions, and, in the mind of the pres- 
ent writer at least, the possibility or desirability 
of such release. Ultimate solution of these 
questions must await final analysis. The follow- 
ing is a condensation of the study as it related 
to the works of Albert Camus.! 

Camus’ central tension is a somewhat de- 
sultory quest for a ‘‘way out.” Out of what? 
The maze is not consistently described, but is 
variously indicated as incoherence, injustice, 
monotony, hopelessness, inertia, absurdity. The 
quest is usually an ineffectual one by a mediocre 
character imperfectly cognizant of the terms of 
the problem, but moved by an instinct to seek 
the rational in an irrational universe within the 
limits of the human condition and in accord- 
ance with the evidence; and, without introduc- 
ing “hope” or “God,” to determine whether it 
is possible to live without appeal. (Sisyphe, 73- 
76) 

The solutions attempted are: detachment in 
L’Etranger, logic in Caligula, action in Le 
Malentendu and Les Justes, and scorn in 
L’Eiranger and Sisyphe. Until La Pestle all re- 
duce to absurdity: a snarl or a sneer; rage or 
scorn. 

L’ Etranger 

L’Etranger is a psychological study of guilt 

in a character who passively wishes the death 
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of his mother, whom he does not kill, and is 
executed for the murder of an unknown Arab, 
whose death he did not wish or intend. The pri- 
mary tension revolves about this feeling of 
guilt, a conviction which he believes sets him 
apart from his fellows and makes him a stranger. 
Besides being a prey to too obvious symptoms 
such as the handwashing compulsion, the lead- 
ing character, Meursault, is shown defending 
himself for putting his mother in an asylum, 
refusing to view her body, conscious of the criti- 
cism of neighbors and the other patients, but 

still aware of his lack of remorse or grief 

leaving his mother’s funeral with relief, to pass 
the day at the beach with his friend, Marie. 

A counter motif is the agony of prolonged 
boredom, resolving into equally habitual hatred. 
The mother and son had long since ceased to 
speak to each other. A mangy old man abuses 
his mangy old dog because he “‘is always there,” 
but grieves for him when he disappears. Ray- 
mond ill uses his mistress, but misses her. 

The tension is represented stylistically. A 
“stream of consciousness” technique produces a 
kaleidoscope in slow motion of the victim, who 
is able to observe, understand, analyze and 
judge, but not to arrest the crushing forces 
which exercise a hypnotic fascination over his 
will and intelligence, even though at any time 
he could have exerted free will to refuse to 
participate in questionable practices or to ex- 
plain or defend his simple case. 

The tension is artificially maintained by the 
stylistic device of the monotonous beat of 
simple, declarative, narrative sentences, which 
record events without emphasis or judgment. 
Combined with the environmental sound 
effects of flies, heat, ventilators and rustling 
papers, these throbbing phrases produce 4 
cumulative ominous sense of helplessness and 


1 Based on L’Etranger (1942) Le Mythe de Sisyphe (1942) 
Le Maleniendu (1944) Caligula (1945) Les Justes (1950). 
Since La Peste (1947) represents a departure in philosophy 
and treatment, and is less illustrative of “tensions,” it is 
the subject of a separate study. 
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futility. (Indeed, one weakness of this repre- 
sentation is the fact that Meursault’s lethargy 
is sometimes attributable to external factors, 
such as desert heat.) All of these oppressive ele- 
ments assume the image of an irresistible, im- 
placable machine. Meursault’s one interest is to 
escape its destructive force; and, recalling the 
words of the nurse at his mother’s funeral, 
which had led him to conclude that there is “‘no 
way out,” he now wonders “si l’inévitable peut 
avoir une issue.”’ (152) 

The absence of the usual psychological ten- 
sions is due to the passivity of the “‘Etranger,”’ 
to his failure to make decisions, to his tendency 
to remain aloof even from his own affairs. His 
habitual objectivity approaches the pathologi- 
cal state of autoscopy. He is indifferent to the 
question “‘to marry or not to marry?” He agrees 
uncritically to aid Raymond in his project of 
revenge on his mistress, a matter which inter- 
ests him not at all. He understands his oppo- 
nents’ point of view, and gives up trying to 
explain his own “‘par paresse.’”’ He listens to the 
trial, he realizes his guilt and accepts the neces- 
sity of punishment; but he considers himself 
the victim of circumstances. Observing im- 
personally that “‘Tout se déroulait sans mon 
intervention,” he reflects that the same familiar 
paths can lead to prison or to untroubled 
dreams. 

After the absurd trial, in which the “moral” 
murder of the mother and the irrelevant and 
untried case of a patricide are introduced to 
strengthen the charge of premeditated murder 
of the Arab, the prisoner profits by the solitude 
of his cell to reflect on his position. Faced with 
final extinction, he protests against the mo- 
notony of the inevitable. “...le mécanisme 
écrasait tout; on était tué discrétement, avec 
un peu de honte, et avec beaucoup de préci- 
sion.’”’ He wishes to escape the machine, but 
realizes that nothing permits him that luxury. 
He speculates upon the possibility of revising 
the law to allow one escape in ten; but he admits 
that the guillotine always works, that there is 
no room for imagination. 

In the end he makes one positive, if negative, 
decision. Prompted by some vestige of personal 
integrity, he refuses to see a priest. Since, how- 
ever, he is in prison and cannot defend himself, 
he does receive one; and in the course of the 
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conversation he makes several sage observa- 
tions scarcely consistent with his ordinarily 
inarticulate character. For example, when 
asked if he is sure that he does not believe in 
God, he answers that “‘En tout cas, je n’étais 
peut-étre pas str de ce qui m’intéressait réelle- 
ment, mais j’étais tout a fait sir de ce qui ne 
m’intéressait pas. Et justement, ce dont il me 
parlait ne m’intéressait pas.” (163) 

Despite this slight assertion of ego, the con- 
cluding pages give the impression of an abrupt 
change of key and tempo, less conditioned by 
the exigencies of circumstances than by the 
necessity of ending a chronicle of mediocrity 
which will not run down by inertia. Exaspera- 
tion after his conversation with the priest finally 
bursts through his calm. Then, exhausted, as if 
that great anger had purged him of evil as it 
had emptied him of hope, he experiences an 
illumination. He understands that he has been 
a stranger, not because society misjudged him 
but because he has misunderstood society, 
because he has believed himself unique in his 
secret sense of guilt. The realization of the guilt 
of all men brings relief, and he achieves adjust- 
ment in reverse. He surrenders himself for the 
first time to the tender indifference of the world, 
and claims brotherhood in a fellowship of hate. 
No longer a stranger, he admits somewhat bit- 
terly that he is like others and they are like 
him. He now finds the world so like him, so 
fraternal, in a word, that he concludes that he 
has been happy and that he is so still, and he 
wishes only that there may be many spectators 
at his execution, and that they may greet him 
with cries of hate. 

So this recital, which has been couched in a 
sustained monotone, ends in a low-grade snarl. 


Le Malentendu 


Le Malentendu is the development into a 
complete play of the fragment of a tale read in 
prison by Meursault while awaiting execution. 
It tells of the return of a son, long absent from 
his home, murdered for his money by his 
mother at the instigation of his sister. It is a 
turgid recital whose tensions combine most of 
the aberrations of abnormal psychology. 

1. Contentment of the practical vs the 
dream: 

Man’s nature is expressed in constant quest. 
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The son seeks not happiness but duty. Being a 
man, “Il ne peut pas étre pacifié.”” Paradoxi- 
cally he thus achieves tranquility: ‘‘Je fais ce 
que je veux, et je suis en paix.’’ (29) 

2. Woman’s conservative function vs man’s 
creativeness: 

The woman’s réle provides no such catharsis, 
as it involves passive waiting. The wife utters 
a counsel of reason: ‘‘I] y a des cas ot |’on est 
obligé de faire comme tout le monde.” (23) 
“Tu pars 4 la découverte et tu me laisses dans 
’attente.”’ (30) Love is the enemy of man’s 
quest, for it is perfect realization. “Quand on 
aime, on ne réve a rien.” (28) 

The mother’s definition of happiness is to 
have no more duties toward oneself: ‘Il ne 
porte plus la croix de cette vie intérieure qui 
proscrit le repos, la distraction, ou la faiblesse. 

. il n’a plus d’exigence envers lui-méme, et 
moi, vieille et fatiguée, je suis tentée de croire 
que c’est-la le bonheur.” (71) 

3. Self-realization vs the frustration of an 
arrested life: 

The sister Martha, a spinster whom duty or 
circumstances have imprisoned in the gioomy 
inn of an overcast valley, longs for the sea and 
the sun, for broader horizons. She hates the 
stupidity of men. The product of a starved life, 
she has little comprehension of the words “‘love, 
joy, sorrow.” (92) She can feel no remorse for 
the murder of her brother, for ‘“‘pour un homme 
qui a vécu, la mort est peu de chose.”’ (82) 

The brother expresses his urge toward satis- 
factory spiritual orientation: “On ne peut pas 
étre heureux dans |’exil ou dans |’oubli. On ne 
peut pas toujours rester un étranger. Un homme 
a besoin de bonheur, il est vrai, mais il a besoin 
aussi de trouver sa définition.”’ (28) 

Monotony and overwork stultify self-expres- 
sion in mother and daughter. Affections suffer 
attrition. Hardships cool sympathies, leaving no 
resources for the heart. ‘““Le coeur s’use. (42) 

4. Need for justice vs evidence of a disor- 
dered world: 

The mother observes that grief and suffering 
are illogical but that the world is not reasonable. 
(81) The daughter is the now familiar “rejected 
child.” ““Ma mére im’a rejetée.”’ (92) She pro- 
tests against the obvious injustice of the 
mother’s preference for the son who deserted 
her to the daughter who remained. She re- 
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proaches her mother’s apparent surrender to 
natural affection, “ .. . vous qui m’avez appris 
a ne rien respecter.”’ (79) Confronted with the 
anguish of decision, the mother pauses before 
the final, fatal act, free to proceed or retreat. 
She loses her liberty in an irretrievable gesture, 
and hell begins. (80) The daughter repeats the 
old question, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?”’ (85) 
Justice would seem to indicate that mutual re- 
sponsibility would imply sharing guilt, but “‘le 
crime est une solitude méme si on se met a 
mille pour l’accomplir.”” (93) Communication 
fails and it is easier to find words to reject than 
to unite. (61) 

Gradually the symbol of the inescapable 
country closed in by lowering mountains de- 
velops into the representation of man alone 
with his conscience. There is no way to look but 
up, and man is constrained to contemplate 
God. (85) 

The final question, “Is there an answer, or 
is solitude eternal?” is disposed of by sym- 
bolism also. The son reflects, ‘‘Et voici ma 
vieille angoisse, 14 au creux de mon corps, 
comme une mauvaise blessure que chaque 
mouvement irrite. Je connais son nom. Elle est 
peur de la solitude éternelle, crainte qu’il n’y 
ait pas de réponse. Et qui répondrait dans une 
chambre d’hétel?”’ (59) He rings and the “‘old 
man” enters, remains motionless and, says 
nothing. 

In the last scene Marie, the wife, utters an 
agonized prayer: “Oh! Mon Dieu! ... Ayez 
pitié de moi. ...”’ The “old man” appears im- 
mediately and asks: ‘Vous m’avez appelé?” 
Marie replies, “Oh! Je ne sais pas! Mais aidez- 
moi, car j’ai besoin qu’on m’aide. Ayez pitié et 
consentez a m’aider! The old man pronounces 


ae ” 


a single monosyllable, ‘“‘non,”’ as the final cur- 
tain descends. 

For the innocent believer as for the criminal 
skeptic there is no way out but through indi- 


vidual quest. 


Caligula 


Caligula is sardonically chosen to typify the 
idealist, whose undeviating devotion to the 
“great idea”’ is interpreted as madness. Seeking 
his ‘‘way out,” he pursues it by relentless ap- 
plication of logic. In the figure of the play, he 
wants the moon—the impossible. He wills to be 
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a god, and through the destruction of all rivals, 
to be the unique god. He is consistently amoral, 
for man can equal the gods only by being as 
cruel and remorseless as they. Caligula defends, 
or at least explains, his conception of himself as 
that of the uncompromising idealist, whose way 
is a single track; if it does not lead ‘‘out”’ it 
admits no retreat, and if it does, it suffers no 
rest. In accordance with his creed, he disposes of 
all fictitious substitutes for life—emotions, lit- 
erature, art, normal human need for happiness 
or security—and permits himself one human 
reaction, scorn. (168) 

Caligula’s perfect freedom from restraint, 
from duties, from inhibitions, is finally release 
from illusions also; for he does not achieve the 
impossible; and, fortified only by his scorn, he 
experiences the bitterness of being right and 
having to persevere to the end. Persuaded that 
nothing endures, he prepares himself nonethe- 
less for eternal solitude. 


Les Justes 


In this recent play, Camus departs from gen- 
eral psychological maladjustments to treat of 
current problems of social justice. The plot 
centers upon the motives and reactions of a 
group of Russian terrorists in carrying out the 
decision of the ‘‘Organization” to assassinate 
the Grand Duke, but the solution of seeking the 
“way out”’ by direct action is readily applicable 
to present social abuses. Some of the types of 
Caligula seem to have been reincarnated, but 
now the conflicting claims of the zealot, the 
idealist and the reasonable reformer receive 
sympathetic consideration. 

The several characters are committed to the 
execution of the plot with equal sincerity but 
with varied motives: devotion to an ideal, love 
of fellows, hatred and vengeance, submission to 
the organization. All encounter obstacles. 

There are intellectual doubts; for example, 
the question of immediate as opposed to ulti- 
mate justice. (77) With suspicious post facto 
clairvoyance one conspirator foresees the 
threat of a new despotism: “J’ai accepté de 
tuer pour renverser le despotisme. Mais der- 
riére ce que tu dis, je vois s’annoncer un des- 
potisme qui, s’il s’installe jamais, fera de moi 
un assasin alors que j’essaie d’étre un justicier.”’ 


(75) 
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There are the moral problems of the end 
justifying the means, of the relative rights of 
the individual and the mass, of the destruction 
of the innocent with the guilty. 

There is the paradox of loving life, loving 
liberty, loving the people, while taking life, de- 
stroying liberty, and imposing the will of the 
apostles of justice on a resistant, unconverted 
people. (70) 

There is the fearful responsibility of free will, 
whose manifestations vary from the proud 
declaration of the deliberate choice to be a mur- 
derer (79) to the condemned man’s relief at ‘‘no 
more decisions.” (93) 

Although the play is composed largely ac- 
cording to formula, it does provide some dra- 
matic overtones. The dedicated realize their in- 
escapable moral solitude. ‘“‘Nous ne sommes pas 
de ce monde. Nous sommes des justes.—Ah! 
pitié pour les justes!”’ (107) A comrade reports 
the final gesture of protest in the fervent es- 
pousal of martyrdom: “... que la mort cou- 
ronne mon oeuvre par la pureté de |’idée.”’ 
(162) 

The oppressive threat of the classic ‘“‘hybris”’ 
pervades the whole. The only female character 
senses it: “‘Nous avons pris sur nous le malheur 
du monde. ... Mais je me dis quelquefois que 
c’est un orgueil qui sera chatié.”’ (167) 

The dramatic climax is reached as the im- 
prisoned terrorist is tempted in his faith. This is 
a step beyond the familiar temptation of Saint 
Anthony, whose intellectual convictions were 
assailed, for the conspirator is urged to question 
the integrity of his fellows. In unexpected 
triumph the idealist trusts the loyalty of his 
companions, and, after declaring, ‘“‘J’avais 
besoin de mépriser 4 nouveau,” dies as he had 
chosen to do, a martyr to the purity of the idea. 

Camus’ conclusion up to this point is con- 
tained in his philosophy of the absurd. This is 
partly the existentialist ethic of submission to 
the daily task in the face of inevitable destiny 
(Sisyphe, 177) of accepting the illusion of liberty 
before the fact of death; and partly the paradox 
of man seeking in contradictions reasons to 
believe, in despair reasons to hope, and, re- 
jecting all supernatural comfort, calling life 
this terrifying apprenticeship for death. (187) 
The deification of the absurd is seeking God in 
what denies him: in indifference, injustice, and 
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hatred. (183) In this system only slaves are 
free, since they are relieved of responsibility; 
and the plight of the happy man is most desper- 
ate, for he loses most by losing life. (188) 

The response of the proponent of the absurd 
is ‘conscience et mépris,” acknowledgment of 
the facts and superiority to them. The perfect 
example is Sisyphus, who exerts all his force to 
perform a useless, hopeless task, then wills to 
descend the mountain and begin again. He is a 
true tragic hero, for he recognizes crushing des- 
tiny without resigning himself to it. Camus’ 
prescription recalls that of DeVigny in La mort 
du loup and Le Mont des Oliviers: in a hideous 
world where even the moles hope, steadfastly 
to refuse consolation; in clearsighted recognition 
of ultimate extinction, to continue the struggle 
unreconciled and unresigned; to rise above com- 
pulsion by willing to persevere to the end; to 
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go the second mile; to reply to fate by scorn. 
(166) 

One necessary tension is conspicuously lack- 
ing in the fore-going works; that between the 
reader and the author. The reader has no part 
beyond that of an indifferent observer, he feels 
no magnetic pull, is never “engaged,”’ to use a 
Sartrian term, and consequently never shares 
the anguish of decision. The characters are, to 
borrow Camus’ own criticism of Kafka, ‘‘auto- 
mates inspirés.”” The problems or situations are 
artificially contrived and stylistically developed 
in tricky dialectic paradox, which reaches the 
extreme of virtuosity in the Essays on the Ab- 
surd. Excess of brilliance degenerates into 
cleverness, and, by the author’s own formula, 
reduces finally to absurdity. 

LURLINE V. SIMPSON 

University of Washington 
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E ALL know! that when our typical 

freshman begins his language study 
(parenthetically I must regretfully interpose 
that if he’s “signed up” for foreign language 
these days he may not be “‘typical” at all!) he is 
often initially quite bewildered by the strange- 
ness of the new experience with which he is 
confronted, no matter how skillfully the new 
language is opened up to him. For the student 
lucky enough to be acquainted already with 
another language aside from his mother tongue, 
the new language experience soon begins to pre- 
sent familiar or similar vistas. If, say, he has 
studied Latin, he readily perceives that German 
cases are very much like Latin cases. Or that 
certain French idioms are quite reminiscent of 
corresponding German ones. I need not elab- 
orate. 

I should say that previous study of practi- 
cally any language is invaluable as a prelude to 
the next one. Aside from possible lexical, mor- 
phologic, or syntactic analogies (or dissimilari- 
ties), the student has some idea of how to ap- 
proach a language. He has usually attained 
some state of objectivity. He has, to some ex- 
tent, a rocket perspective of his own and an- 
other language. In short, he has stepped out- 
side of himself and is no longer linguistically 
naive. I am not unaware of situations where 
linguistic naivete may be advantageously ex- 
ploited, nor am I unmindful of the desirability 
sometimes of bypassing the mother tongue. 

But I do not intend to dwell today on carry- 
over values from Latin, Spanish, or whatever 
the previous language may be. Rather, I should 
like specifically to point up or reemphasize 
some guides or handrails which beginning stu- 
dents and we can use reciprocally and perhaps 
more effectively as a technique in bridging the 
English-German stream. 

I begin the discussion with a negative ap- 
proach. We realize that if the English language 
had somehow stopped developing and had 
temained as OE or ME, the present-day speaker 
of that English would of course find the task of 


Handrails in German 


acquiring German much simpler, aside from 
any consideration of the corresponding stage 
of development in German. 

English did not follow that course, but we 
are fortunate in having general access to earlier 
forms of modern English where words are still 
alive as a link in glorious literary and cultural 
heritage. I am thinking especially of the King 
James Bible and Shakespeare, to which I shall 
return. 

Let us now examine, briefly and positively, 
some of these aids which may offer the student, 
both initially and in his subsequent study, a 
handy memory peg, a convenient association 
crutch, without however making an invalid of 
him. Obviously, from the lexical viewpoint, we 
draw upon vocabulary common to English and 
German, including identical elements (‘‘Ball,” 
“Winter,” ‘“‘mild’’), those which show close re- 
semblance (‘“‘Wein,” “‘Milch,” “braun’’), those 
whose similarities are evident after some 
familiarity with the sound shifts (‘‘Tag,” 
“Pfeife,” “‘zehn”), and cognates which have 
undergone semantic change (‘‘Knabe,”’ “‘ster- 
ben,” “‘auslindisch”’). By the way, I have yet 
to find the class not fascinated by an occasional 
excursion into linguistics. Students are keenly 
interested for example in a brief run-down on 
“royal-regal-kingly” or ‘‘perspiration vs sweat,” 
or the once functional spelling of “daughter.” 
Then there are multilingual exchanges like 
“konkret,” “national,” “erotisch” (including 
those wiley deceivers of the type ‘“‘brav,” 
“fatal” “eventuell”) and borrowings like ‘‘Kin- 
dergarten,”’ ‘‘Fihrer,” “Blitzkrieg.” 

Here I suggest we should be alert to currently 
evolving processes. Even if we have to arrive 
in class a few minutes before the period begins 
in order to squeeze this in, we’ll find our stu- 
dents interested in the fact that the West Ger- 
man press has recently been inclined to shift 
references to American forces stationed in Ger- 


1 Paper presented 11 April 1953 at the Cincinnati meet- 
ing of the CSMLTA. 
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many from “‘Besatzungstruppen” to ‘“Schutz- 
truppen.”’ What more of an Anhaltspunkt could 
we ask for as a current interest motivation? 
Take it from there and we are impinging upon 
the whole concept of international-group rela- 
tions! 

But I am digressing. Leaving lexical units for 
the moment, let us glance at syntax and mor- 
phology. The older language of course offers 
numerous examples. The King James version of 
the Bible is still an unexploited mine of anal- 
ogous nuggets. I mention only the patterns: 
“thou lovest,” “She loveth,” and “believe on 
me.” Although it is too soon to predict, it does 
appear possible that the Revised Standard ver- 
sion may eventually render our students even 


less acquainted than they are at present with. 


the King James version. By the way, we may 
discover students interested in comparing the 
English hymn translations readily available in 
current hymnals with their German originals. 

Shakespeare too is rich in possibilities. Again, 
the benefits from our present point of view are 
directly dependent upon student familiarity 
with Shakespeare. I cull in passing some sug- 
gestive specimens from the first scene of Ham- 
let, a play with which most students may be pre- 
sumed to have a speaking acquaintance: ‘‘Long 
live the king,” “if again this apparition come,” 
“sit we down,” “‘break thee off,” “Looks it not 
like the king,” “‘What art thou that usurp’st 
this time,” “‘What think you on ’t,” “I might 
not this believe,” ‘‘When he the ambitious Nor- 
way combated,”’ “That can I,” ‘Thereto 
prick’d on,” ‘“‘Had he been vanquisher,” ‘‘His 
fell to Hamlet,” “those aforesaid lands,” “So 
by his father lost,” ‘‘Or if thou hast uphoarded,”’ 
“of the truth herein,” “Some say that ever 
’gainst that season comes,” ‘‘The bird of dawn- 
ing singeth,” “Break we our watch up.” If we 
can induce an ambitious student to dig out for 
himself such parallelisms and perhaps even 
compare them with August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel’s translation, a taste of fine wine will 
have been extracted from the linguistic-literary 
vineyard, not to mention the possibilities of 
arousing interest in comparative literature or 
linguistics. 

Fortunately we are not restricted to older 
English for assistance. Our American language 


of today affords us ample Anhalispunkte. Pro- 
fessor Lee M. Hollander has called attention to 
some syntactic analogies.” I take the liberty of 
citing a few of his examples: Inversion, ‘Out 
came the cork,” “She did not like fruit and 
neither did I,” ‘“‘Here comes the bride’’; omis- 
sion of “‘if,” “‘Had he taken these precautions, 
he might have escaped”; relative position of 
direct and indirect objects, ‘He told me a 
story,” but “he told it to his father’; negative 
particle position, ‘‘Not all he said was true,” 
and ‘‘All he said was not true’’; employment of 
“sein,” “The prisoners are fled”’; definite article 
instead of possessive pronoun, “This cut me to 
the heart’’; separable and inseparable verbs, ‘‘to 
look over’ and ‘‘to overlook”’; accusative of 
definite time, “‘This morning we stayed in bed”; 
genitive of definite time, ‘Afterwards we drive 


” 


home.”’ 

Supplementing these categories I would sug- 
gest several random samples of syntactic or 
morphologic analogies between English and 
German. Use of present tense for future, “I’m 
going downtown this afternoon.”’ So-called sub- 
junctive of “formal” wish, “God save our 
land,” ‘‘Far be it from me.” ‘‘Concessive”’ sub- 
junctive (in fairly common use), “‘Be it modern 
or traditional,’ subjunctive expressing doubt 
(although this usage appears practically obso- 
lete), “‘What if she love me not?” When stu- 
dents jokingly attack German for redundancy, 
how about a riposte with “He exited from (or 
came out of) the building’? The “ethical 
dative” is probably evident in a statement like 
“I’m going to buy me a gun.” 

Incidentally, to expand the previous refer- 
ence to separable and inseparable verbs, an 
illustration of the type “high strung” and 
“strung high” concerning a man will surely be 
vivid—and gelogenic. Likewise risible are co!- 
loquial counterparts as “hisn” (“die seinen”), 
“yourn” (“die Ihren”), ‘““Wut be yur name,” 
“drag—drug” (“trug”’), “ ‘bout fifty foot long” 
(‘so fufzig Fu8 lang”). Also, the tendency to- 
ward leveling out of “irregular” forms shows in 
the past participle “proved” which students 


2 Lee M. Hollander, “Some Syntactic Analogies Between 
German and English,” German Quarterly, xxv, 2 (March 
1952), pp. 88-92. 

















usually agree is more generally used than 
“proven.” 

Finally may I remind us of the potentialities 
in new formations or changes which we can en- 
courage students to observe in our American 
speech. I am thinking of compounds so beloved 
by composers of promotional pieces as are found 
in homemakers’ magazines or intoned over the 
air waves as ‘meal preparation center,” 
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“‘pucker-proof,”’ ‘‘cloud-soft,”’ ““speedy-easy”’ or 
examples from a technical field like aviation, 
“air pressurization equipment,” “‘stress-cycle”’ 
(verb), “‘jet bomber pilot,” ‘‘clam-shell doors.”’ 
—Further evidence for obvious analogous pat- 
terns existing in these two great Germanic 
tongues. 
WAYNE WONDERLEY 
The Ohio State University 
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Leaching the Teacher with the Tape Recorder 


T THE State University of Iowa, elemen- 
tary instruction in German is divided into 
two phases: Reading German and Spoken Ger- 
man. That is, a student can elect to satisfy his 
eight semester-hour language requirement by 
taking a two-semester course either in the read- 
ing phase of the language, or in the spoken. For 
each semester course he draws four hours of 
credit, but he is required to attend classes five 
periods a week. This semi-intensified schedule 
aims to give to the student almost as much as 
the traditional two-year course. The student 
takes the Monday-Wednesday-Friday classes 
under a regular staff member, who handles the 
work almost as if he were solely responsible for 
the teaching of a three semester-hour course. 
The main-section instructor presents the new 
material, listens to the recitations, corrects the 
papers, and determines the final grades. On 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, however, the stu- 
dents are divided into smaller groups, where 
they drill material which is coordinated with 
the Monday-Wednesday-Friday offerings. In 
the “spoken”’ drill sections there is a constant 
interchange of pronunciations, questions, an- 
swers, and story-telling, all under the direction 
of a tutor (‘drill master’’). In the first-semester 
“reading” drill sections the students, in addi- 
tion to doing timely grammar exercises, read 
easy material which illustrates usages already 
covered in the M.W.F. classes. Students in the 
second-semester ‘‘reading”’ drill groups simply 
continue the reading assignments of the M.W.F. 
classes—translations, summations, questions 
and answers on content, and discussions of 
difficult passages. 

Since the students on the elementary level 
draw, arbitrarily speaking, three of their four 
hours of credit from the M.W.F. classes, only 
one hour of credit remains to be drawn from 
the two drill classes. This factor indicates that 
the drill classes are really looked upon as “‘lab- 
oratory work,’’ which requires strict attention 
and attendance but, theoretically, only half 
as much time in preparation. Assignments must, 
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therefore, be planned with extreme care so as 
not to overburden either the teacher or the 
student. A well-taught drill class can accom- 
plish remarkable things in the way of clinching 
subject matter and doing remedial work. 

The advantages which accrue to the student- 
teacher from the teaching arrangement in the 
Department of German at the State University 
of Iowa are not difficult to discern: 

1. The system enables the student-teacher 
really to learn the basic structure of the lan- 
guage. There is no better way to learn a thing, 
it is generally conceded, than by teaching it. 
When the system was first introduced on this 
campus, it was thought that people who spoke 
the language natively would make the best 
student-teachers. Whereas this has remained 
true of the “‘spoken”’ classes, where rapid-fire, 
idiomatic conversation is the summum bonum 
of teaching, it soon became apparent that the 
native speaker who had learned the language 
at his mother’s knee was not the best teacher 
for “reading” drill classes. He was, in fact, 
quite inferior to the American advanced stu- 
dent who had acquired his knowledge of the 
language the hard way and could therefore 
appreciate the difficulties of the students. The 
latter’s command of the language might not 
always conform to the best usage, but his pre- 
sentation was at least lucid and geared to the 
learning faculties of the students. 

2. The system also makes it possible for de- 
partmental majors to obtain regular teaching 
experience without ever being fully or finally 
responsible for the classes. The larger share of 
the responsibility for the progress and welfare 
of the students remains in the hands of the 
regular staff members who teach the M.W.F. 
classes. Hence the student-teacher, while hav- 
ing the invaluable experience of appearing 
regularly before small classes, learns the dis- 
ciplines and problems of teaching without being 
fully responsible for the progress of the stu- 
dents, the formulation of examinations, or the 
final evaluation of the students’ work. He can 




















concentrate all his efforts on the business of 
teaching. The question suggests itself: Does this 
mean that the student-teacher, during such a 
period of internship, remains uninformed re- 
garding the less palatable phases of the pro- 
fession? It does not. At weekly conferences— 
junior staff meetings—with the faculty repre- 
sentative in charge of the elementary classes 
there are free discussions of all problems and 
questions relating to the course—methods of 
presentation, problems of classroom casuistry 
and morale, fair grading practices, and, most of 
all, the ‘‘why-don’t-we-do-this?” questions, 
which stem from the exuberance of youth. 

3. Another type of benefit becomes apparent 
to the student-teacher after two, three, or 
more semesters of classroom internship. While 
job-seeking, he will need letters of recommend- 
ation. Letters, written by staff people who have 
had the opportunity of observing his teaching 
performance over a period of semesters, are 
bound to present a much more accurate and 
detailed appraisal of his person, character, 
teaching ability, and general wearing qualities 
than they would if he had had only a two or 
three-week stand as a practice teacher in the 
conventional way. Furthermore, when the 
student-teacher does go out to his new job, he 
is not overwhelmed by the prospect of being in 
charge of classes, but assumes this responsi- 
bility with equanimity. 

4. In addition to the benefits listed above, 
which cannot be measured in dollars and cents, 
there is one which can. While teaching on the 
drill plan, the student-teacher is paid a set 
stipend for each hour taught. 

The advantages of the drill system are not 
all on the side of the student-teacher. If the 
system can be made to work at all, it results in 
two-fifths again as much instruction and drill 
for the student as is possible in the conven- 
tional elementary course arrangement—all for 
a very negligible increase in the budget. 

There are, however, several disadvantages 
which remain a constant threat to the success 
of the system. A good case can be made for the 
assumption that it is more difficult to teach a 
drill group than a regular class. The work in 
the drill session can easily become so unspeak- 
ably boring to the student that it threatens to 
exhaust the resourcefulness of the most expert 
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teacher. For the inexperienced teacher, the 
danger of a drill period’s becoming a recitation 
period is ever present—and recitation is not 
teaching. The function of recitation is rather to 
render concrete proof of effective teaching, or 
to establish the need for it. In the drill period 
the instructor must constantly seek to antici- 
pate difficulties on the part of individual stu- 
dents and help in overcoming them. When it is 
remembered that this proficiency is expected 
from a staff of inexperienced teachers who are 
still so green as not even to recognize the fact 
that good teaching is an exhausting occupation, 
one can better appreciate the primary diffi- 
culty of the system. 

In order to insure the elementary student 
against poor drill teaching, it is necessary to 
keep the work in the drill groups under con- 
stant but unobtrusive surveillance. Such super- 
vision tends to create another obstacle to the 
elementary student’s progress. The teaching of 
a multi-section course is always in danger of 
being hamstrung by too much regimentation, 
and this danger is doubled when a five-section 
class is further divided into ten smaller groups 
for drill purposes. The instructor tends to be- 
come a slave to the bulletin board, the super- 
imposed assignment, the prescribed method. 
Nothing is left to his own initiative, resource- 
fulness, and imagination. If successful teaching 
is largely dependent on the exercise of these 
qualities, then servitude to all manner of pre- 
scriptions cannot possibly be conducive either 
to the development of the instructor or to 
maximum achievement on the part of the stu- 
dents. A class session can be made to conform 
to plan down to the last detail, but it invariably 
loses its soul in the process. 

Now, then, the tape recorder is a natural for 
keeping a drill group under strictest surveil- 
lance and yet minimizing the hamstringing 
effects of supervision and regimentation. On a 
given day the tape recorder is placed in the 
classroom to record the teaching efforts of all 
student-teachers on the assignment for the day. 
An all-direction microphone is suspended in 
such a way as to pick up everything that is said 
during the class. At the beginning of the fifty- 
minute period the machine is turned on and 
then not tampered with in any way until the 
end of the period—or until the tape breaks— 
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whichever comes sooner. At the end of the day 
there is a reel of tape for each of the student- 
teachers. Appointments are made at which 
the student-teacher and his adviser play back 
the reel to observe the day’s offering critically. 
If it is evident that a particularly sterling per- 
formance has been achieved by anyone, the 
reel is played also at the “junior staff meeting” 
for all to hear and contemplate. It does not 
happen frequently. 

In evaluating the uses of the tape recorder 
when employed in the manner indicated, one 
must dispel the notion that one can get a com- 
plete picture of a teaching performance from 
listening to such a recording. To begin with, it 
is not the nature of a normal language class to 
resemble a smooth, finished performance—like 
a lecture, or a musical concert, or a radio play. 
It is a shocking experience to learn how inane 
a normal classroom performance can sound 
when recorded and played back in this way. 
There is a popular saying to the effect that 
cameras do not lie, but here the sound camera 
does lie. A language class which is anything but 
smooth to begin with, is further disfigured and 
disjointed by the tape recorder. A normal class 
performance is distorted in at least these three 
ways: First, psychologically the presence of the 
tape recorder makes for an unnatural situation. 
Students and teacher are not at ease. The fact 
that their every utterance is being recorded 
makes them self-conscious and tense, at least 
until they become accustomed to the recorder 
as a standard classroom fixture. Students who 
would normally take an active part in the class 
suddenly become inarticulate. Only those with 
bravado stand out in bold relief. The well-pre- 
pared student, who normally gives the class 
character, often finds it difficult to speak above 
a whisper, all of which gives the tape a false 
impression of his contribution to the class. 
Second, the fact that the instructor feels more 
or less glued to the microphone tends to throw 
the routine of the class out of line. He cannot 
walk too far away from the microphone, he 
cannot face the blackboard to illustrate a point, 
and he cannot walk to a window without blur- 
ring and otherwise affecting his presentation 
adversely. Third, since the tape recorder 
“photographs” only the sound and not the 
visual image of the class situation, it can at best 


tell only half the truth, or half-truths. That 
which might be a well-planned pause emerges as 
a “minute that seems a year.” The tape re- 
corder does not ‘‘photograph”’ the expressions 
on students’ faces at a given moment (that 
puzzled expression somewhere which causes the 
discussion to take an unexpected turn), the 
number of the students in attendance and their 
seating arrangement, the atmosphere of apathy 
or resentment that may call for a change of 
pace, or the many other things which cause the 
instructor on the spur of the moment to do an 
unexpected thing. It does not even afford a 
glimpse of the “little black book,” which can 
be quite revealing. 

In spite of these three handicaps there are 
certain phases of teaching which can be ob- 
served from a tape recording, and these alone 
make the effort very much worthwhile. Its 
value even here lies not so much in the fact 
that it records positive and negative aspects of 
teaching as it does in convincing the student- 
teacher that these aspects are apparent beyond 
a shadow of a doubt. What are some of the 
things which become apparent? 

The tape recorder is excellent for “photo- 
graphing” the design of a given class period 
and the preparation of the teacher for that 
class. The use of the word “‘design”’ in this in- 
stance does not embrace the idea of split-second 
timing and planning. A minutely planned class 
is organically unsound, artificial, and as in- 
flexible as a memorized speech or declamation. 
When the word “‘design’”’ is used with reference 
to classroom activity, it is roughly equivalent 
to the idea of visualization. A good class must 
be a living organism which grows, moves, and 
has spirit. Whereas the teacher has in mind a 
body of work to be done in a given period, he 
must also ‘‘visualize’”’ the exigencies which may 
spring from any number of different sources— 
factors which may greatly modify the nature of 
the work that he had originally had in mind for 
that period. The tape recorder reveals whether 
the class has been properly visualized, and how 
effectively the teacher has utilized the allotted 
time. One student-teacher may waste as much 
as five minutes on attendance checking. An- 
other will expend an inordinate amount of time 
on trans.ation recitation, apparently never 
realizing how stupefyingly boring this must be 














for the class. The exposed flank of the unpre- 
pared student-teacher shows its vulnerability 
in the face of a spot question by the student. 
The tape recorder more often than anyone 
would imagine uncovers amazing things which 
are given out in the name of information. 

Idiosyncrasies also stand out in bold relief 
when they are mirrored by a tape recorder. At 
the top of the list one might mention poor 
speech habits. An occasional “OK” may have 
its place, but when every utterance of every 
student is acknowledged with that symbol of 
approval, it is too much. Furthermore, the in- 
structor’s sense of humor had better be good 
if he does not want to wince when his “‘clever”’ 
remarks are played back to him. 

The tape recorder also focuses attention on 
good and bad approaches in teaching. To illus- 
trate the latter, one might mention the case of 
the student-teacher who tried to be helpful 
by saying: “German word order is screwy.” 
Students who are not really independent in 
their thinking will believe such a thing and not 
learn to appreciate the fact that German word 
order, though different from the English, is not 
only legitimate, but also a very convenient 
linguistic device. The young man in question 
had lost sight of the fact that the foreign lan- 
guage teacher also has the responsibility of 
acquainting the student with as many facets of 
“general language’”’ study as possible. 

The student-teacher and his adviser are also 
able, with the aid of the tape recorder, to scru- 
tinize the effectiveness of methods. Take the 
matter of teaching pronunciation as an exam- 
ple. Many foreign language teachers would 
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probably agree that students tend to reach a 
kind of saturation point in learning to pro- 
nounce the words of a foreign language. A stu- 
dent is likely to pronounce almost as well two 
weeks after the course has started as he does at 
the end of the course. The inexperienced teacher 
will usually seek to rectify a wrong pronuncia- 
tion by having the student imitate a correct 
one. The tape will convince the student- 
teacher in short order that it is futile to attempt 
to correct the student’s mispronunciation of a 
given word, such as the German “‘national,” 
by imitation alone. After a dozen tries, the 
thirteenth attempt will still be a garbled rendi- 
tion of the English ‘‘national.” Once the stu- 
dent-teacher realizes the futility of the parrot- 
method, he will refrain from over-using it and 
try to achieve success in another way. 

Although the tape recorder is still far re- 
moved from being the solution to all the prob- 
lems of teaching the teacher, a very strong case 
can be made for its effectiveness in certain as- 
pects of teacher-training. Its forte is that it 
speaks with an authority not easily achieved 
by other critics. A student-teacher tends to re- 
main a doubting Thomas until the tape does its 
little turn. Once the tape’s authority is estab- 
lished, one can proceed to exploit its potentiali- 
ties in many different ways. It has served the 
Department of German well in the past and 
gives promise of even greater benefits in the 
future, as physical conditions under which it is 
used improve. 

MILTON ZAGEL 

State University of Iowa 
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Foreign Languages in the Elementary Schools 


Child Development and Language Learning 


E COME to this conference* today 

sharing, I am sure, the conviction that 
better communication among men is essential if 
some of the tensions of our times are to be re- 
lieved and if we are to achieve harmony in the 
world community of men. No longer can the 
world affairs of nations be left to their state de- 
partments and foreign offices. Foreign affairs 
are the affairs of every man, and every man 
must be prepared to discharge the responsi- 
bilities which have been delivered to him by 
events of the last two decades. It seems a rea- 
sonable assumption that democratic relation- 
ships among nations depend today less on 
diplomacy than on the intercommunication of 
common citizens—business man to business 
man, scientist to scientist, educator to edu- 
cator. It seems clear also that we can no longer 
sustain the handicaps to understanding im- 
posed by language barriers. Our problem is not 
whether Americans should be able to communi- 
cate in languages other than English, but rather 
what is the most effective means of developing 
skill in a second language. 

Taking a cue from countries which have lived 
as close neighbors for many years, where the use 
of a second or a third language is a common 
expectation, we find our educational pattern at 
variance with theirs. We postpone instruction 
in languages; they start early. We ask our- 
selves, should we not also start language in- 
struction in the elementary school years, the 
years from six to twelve or thirteen, and to out- 
line what help we can have in the solution of 
the problem of language instruction from cur- 
rent understandings of psychology and child 
development. 

What is this child like, the child from six to 
twelve? We can say some things about him that 
are important for our problem. First he is grow- 
ing fast. Every month sees changes, not only in 
size and build but in responsiveness and in 

* Conference on “The Role of Foreign Languages in 


American Schools.” U. S. Department of Education, 
Washington, D. C. January 15 and 16, 1953. 


purpose. He has moved out from a narrow and 
protected world of home and neighborhood to 
a world made up of many kinds of people. And 
of many ideas. He learns to read, and a vast 
storehouse of information is opened to him. He 
hears and sees things that mother and father 
never spoke of. He begins to define himself in 
broader terms than could be supplied by his 
family. He is eager to learn, if his eagerness has 
not been blunted by hurt to himself, and he is 
each year more capable of learning. His intel- 
lectual ability grows steadily, rising almost in a 
straight line from six to twelve and beginning 
thereafter to level off a bit. He is becoming a 
more social being. He wants to talk with other 
children and adults, to share things and ideas 
and feelings with them. He wants to test out his 
self, his growing independence. In favorable 
circumstances, he stakes out the whole world as 
his domain, and indeed, if TV, the comics, and 
the toys of Christmas are reliable indicators, he 
does not feel bound to our finite planet. His 
horizons are unlimited, and communication is 
his most exciting business. There seems to be 
no reason why he cannot collect and use and be 
proud of words and ideas in French and 
Spanish—as he collects and makes a part of 
himself coins and stamps and bird nests and 
batting averages. This is what the child from 
six to twelve looks like, in general. We need, 
however, to turn now to specifics, and to keep 
in mind as we do so that there is no such thing 
as a general child. 

One thing we can say with absolute certainty 
about the child from six to twelve, and certain- 
ties are so rare in psychology that I start with 
this one: between a child’s sixth and twelfth 
birthdays, he ages six years. What difference 
does age make for second language learning? 
When is the optimum time to start the teaching 
of a second language? There is no simple answer 
to this question, of course, and objectives must 
determine the answer as much as data about 
the learning abilities of children. It is commonly 
said that a child can learn to speak a language 
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more readily than an adult because his vocal 
mechanisms are more flexible, his speech habits 
less binding. This seems to be reasonable, 
though I have been unable to find experimental 
evidence showing that learning during this 
period of special facility has enduring value. I 
am willing to accept the observations of lin- 
guists on this point while hoping that we will 
soon have data showing quantitatively how 
much permanent advantage in language learn- 
ing goes with youthfulness. The argument 
about language facility loses some of its force 
if effectiveness of communication is valued 
more than elegance of accent and expression. 
To “speak like a native” may be an agreeable 
but not a necessary objective of language study. 
French with a Georgia accent may be a bit 
strange but not ineffectual if communication is 
our goal. We have all known colleagues on uni- 
versity campuses who speak with strong Ger- 
man or French accents and make good sense 
when they talk, and making sense is doubtlessly 
our most fundamental objective in language 
instruction. Does early study of a language 
make later learning more efficient? Here the 
data are scant but encouraging. A psychologist, 
Burtt, read passages from Agamemnon, in 
Greek, to his 18-month-old son. At ages 12, 16, 
and 18 years, the boy, who never learned Greek, 
memorized passages from Agamemnon. He 
learned more readily those passages that his 
father had read to him as an infant than he did 
the passages he heard for the first time. Here, 
surely, is permanence of effects of early learn- 
ing which should offer consolation to those who 
despair when a child changing language en- 
vironments seems to quickly ‘forget’ his 
first language. On the other hand, Agard and 
Dunkel! have shown that learning a language 
by the aural-oral method does not increase 
efficiency in learning to read that language. 
Early teaching by the aural-oral method can be 
expected to increase facility only in that 
method. If reading is the goal, then reading 
should be taught, and at a later age after 
mastery of reading in the child’s native lan- 
guage has been established. It has been as- 


' Agard, F. B. and Dunkel, H. B., An Investigation of 
Second Language Learning and Second Language Teaching, 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1948. 
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serted, in favor of teaching languages before 
twelve, that children are more adept at rote 
memorization, such as would be involved in 
learning vocabulary, forms, and paradigms. 
Research has shown this not to be true. With 
intelligence held constant, and for subjects 
from 73 to 18 years of age, the ability to memo- 
rize both non-sense and meaningful material 
has been found to increase with age. It has been 
suggested that after age 14 children develop a 
psychic resistance to new languages; an inter- 
esting idea but one without any experimental 
support.? On the other hand, Lorge® has found 
that adults paid to learn Russian, some of whom 
said they hated Russian and had no interest in 
learning another language, learned more Rus- 
sian in two months than the average under- 
graduate learns in a year. 

Individual differences in rates of linguistic 
development among children during the ele- 
mentary years are to be expected. Within each 
age group, a wide range of linguistic ability is 
commonly found. In one study, some of the 
children in kindergarten were linguistically 
more advanced than some of the fourth-grade 
children in the same school. Thus we must keep 
in mind that age trends are based on averages 
and that each child becomes an individual 
problem in language learning.‘ 

The data on the relationship of age to second- 
language learning suggests that the choice of 
age for beginning instruction should be deter- 
mined by the objectives sought. There seems to 
be no one best age for all individuals and for all 
purposes. 

What then of intelligence? The relationship 
between intellectual development and second 
language learning is certainly central to our 
inquiry. Numerous studies report positive cor- 
relations between common measures of intelli- 
gence and the ability to learn foreign languages. 
The correlations are of about the same magni- 
tude that one usually finds between an intel- 


2 Bonwit, R. “Some observations on linguistic resist- 
ance,’ Modern Lang., 1941, 23, 46-55. 

3 Lorge, Irving, ‘Psychological bases for adult learn- 
ing,” Teachers College Record, 1939, 41, 4-12. 

‘ Davis, E. A., The Development of Linguistic Skill in 
Twins, Singletons with Siblings, and Only Children from Age 
Five to Ten Years. Minneapolis, the University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1937. 165 pp. 
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ligence test and general academic achievement. 
In well controlled studies with ample cases, co- 
efficients of approximately .50 are usual. 
Though the data are more extensive for pre- 
dicting achievement in traditional courses in 
which stress is placed on reading and compo- 
sition, there are studies reporting similar cor- 
relations for aural comprehension, and at least 
one study reporting a positive relationship be- 
tween intelligence test scores and French accent 
(r .48 and .59).5 

These correlations between intelligence and 
language learning indicate that the higher the 
mental age of the child, the greater facility he 
will have in mastering French, or Spanish, or 
German. For the average person intellectual 
ability continues to increase throughout the 
elementary school years. Developmental curves 
for most intellectual skills rise steadily until 
around the age of 13 or 14, at which point 
growth continues but with less rapid accelera- 
tion until about the age of 16 to 18 when there 
is a levelling off for a few years, followed by a 
gradual decline after the middle twenties. 
Fortunately for our interests, verbal skills, 
particularly those that are used regularly, are 
most resistant to decline throughout the life- 
span. In general, these relationships between 
mental age and learning ability suggest the 
postponement of language study. However, the 
correlations are not perfect; indeed, intelligence 
accounts for only about twenty-five per cent of 
the factors that are involved in the ability to 
learn a second language. One investigator has 
shown that mentally retarded children can 
learn simple forms of communication in a 
foreign language and that they enjoy greatly 
the exercises involved in their instruction.® Cur- 
rent practice is of interest here. In elementary 
schools in border regions where two languages 
are required, as in parts of Texas and Maine, 
an effort is made to teach every child a second 
language. However, in school systems where 
there is no immediate social pressure demand- 
ing two languages, the practice has often been 
to offer second language instruction only to 


5 Dexter, E. S. and Omwake, K. T., ‘‘The relation be- 
tween pitch discrimination and accent in modern foreign 
languages,” Journ. A ppl. Psychol., 1934, 18, 267-271. 

® Angiolillo, Paul F., “French for the feebleminded,” 
Mod. Language Journal, 1942, 26, 266-271. 


brighter students. Perhaps all children should 
have an early opportunity to learn another 
language with special encouragement given 
those most likely to be successful in their study, 
General intellectual ability would certainly 
have to be considered in selecting children for 
such special encouragement. 

The question has been raised: does the study 
of a second language handicap a child in other 
areas of intellectual development? If a child 
learns French, does he learn less English? Is 
there a kind of balance that says a child can 
learn so much and no more, and that we must 
choose what the ingredients of his learning 
must be, diminishing one portion if we increase 
another? Here we turn to somewhat ambiguous 
data seeking a clear-cut answer. First, a case 
study may be helpful. You are probably famil- 
iar with Leopold’s scholarly monograph de- 
scribing the language development of his 
daughter, who was apparently a bright child. 
His study demonstrates that a child can be- 
come fluent. in both English and German with 
no impairment in the development of either 
language. By the end of her second year, the 
child had an active vocabulary of 104 German 
words, 78 German-English words, and 195 
English words, which gives her a total vocabu- 
lary of 377 words, approximately a hundred 
more words than the average child of two who 
learns English only. There is evidence that at 
the age of six Hildegard Rose Leopold was 
superior in both the languages spoken in her 
home. We do not know what effect her experi- 
ences with two languages had on her emotional 
development and social adjustment. Her father, 
a linguist, pointedly notes that his observations 
on psychology would be of as little value as 
have been the psychologist’s observations on 
linguistics. 

Studies of bilingual children offer some evi- 
dence on the effects of the acquisition of two 
languages on general intellectual development. 
In a sense, these studies provide a limiting case 
for us, since the children you teach will clearly 
suffer less impairment, if any exists, than do 
children who are bilingual in the usual sense. 
Investigations in Hawaii, Wales, and in Spanish 
and French-speaking sections of the United 
States, indicate that bilingual children are 
markedly retarded on verbal tests on intellec- 
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tual development. On non-verbal tests involv- 
ing perceptual skills or motor performance, dif- 
ferences are not apparent or are slight. Bilingual 
children in those areas tend to be retarded in 
vocabulary development, to do less well on 
tests of achievement in school subjects, and 
to drop out of school more frequently than do 
other children. However, these findings are con- 
founded by many influences not directly re- 
lated to bilingualism, such as socio-economic 
status, membership in a minority group, and 
resentment of an imposed language. Where two 
languages are taught in the elementary years 
with both languages enjoying equal status and 
equal emphasis in teaching (as in the teaching of 
English and Afrikaans in South Africa), no 
impairment in either language seems to occur.’ 
Furthermore, in America the longer the bi- 
lingual child stays in school, the less the dif- 
ference between him and other children.® 

The definitive work on the problem of bi- 
lingualism and intellectual development has 
been done by Arsenian. He studied 2,778 
Italian and Jewish children in New York 
schools, whose home language was not English, 
and observed: ‘“‘In the light of the results ob- 
tained in this research it is concluded that 
bilingualism does not influence favorably or 
unfavorably—the mental development of chil- 
dren of age 9 through 14 in the various groups 
studied in this investigation.’’® 

There is another hypothesis that appears 
tenable, though research evidence is lacking to 
support it. It may be that children of below 
average intelligence learn a foreign language at 
the expense of development in both languages; 
that average children hold their own, gaining 
from the new language but losing a bit in their 
own; and that bright children gain not only 
another language but considerable enrichment 
in conceptual development that will find ex- 
pression in both languages. Insofar as intellec- 
tually superior children are concerned, instruc- 
tion in another language offers a challenging 


"Bovet, P., “Les problémes scolaires posés par le 
bilinguisme,” Pour l’Ere Nouvelle, No. 105, Feb. 1935. 

* Arsenian, S., “Bilingualism in the post-war world,” 
Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 65-86. 

*Arsenian, Seth, Bilingualism and Mental Development. 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
164 pp. 
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experience, rich in rewards, of a kind often lack- 
ing in curriculums tooled for mass production. 

Let us turn now from intellectual to emo- 
tional factors in language learning. What of the 
child’s emotional development during the ele- 
mentary years? What of his interests and moti- 
vations? We have seen that intelligence ac- 
counts for approximately one-fourth of the 
factors involved in language learning. This 
leaves three-fourths. However, it seems likely 
that the major portion of the factors unac- 
counted for by intelligence is motivation, the 
sustained eagerness with which the child ap- 
proaches the language he is trying to learn. 
The spectacular success of some of the Army 
language programs was doubtlessly due to the 
strength of motivation brought to the learning 
situation. It is not uncommon to meet a person 
who dawdled through several years of language 
instruction in high school and college with in- 
different success and then, faced with a Ph.D. 
language exam or a responsibility requiring 
communication in a second language, settled 
down to learn more in a few months than his 
previous years of minimum effort has yielded. 
And now we must assess the strength of moti- 
vation at different ages. 

That children find words fascinating, and 
strange languages engrossing, is a common ob- 
servation. A colleague of mine from the Chero- 
kee country in North Carolina tells of his de- 
light as a child in learning Indian words to use 
in his talking with other children. Another 
amusing and yet I think valid indicator of 
children’s interest in languages is that if they 
don’t know a “foreign language” they often 
make one up! A popular writer in the New 
York Times Magazine in 1944 estimated that 
10 million American children under 14 use or 
had used one of the many so-called ‘‘secret 
languages,” ‘“‘Pig Latin,’ ‘Double Dutch,” 
etc.!° An earlier investigator noted that interest 
in secret languages started around five or six 
years, reached a peak at 13, and declined rap- 
idly after 17 or 18." Instruction in a second 


10Qurway Ecretsay Anguageslay, New York Times 
Magazine, 1944, Dec. 31, Sec. 6, p. 14. 

11 Tanner, A. E., The Child, Chicago, Rand McNally & 
Co., 1904, pp. 415-416. 
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language in the elementary grades may capital- 
ize on this widespread interest, and the child 
given a language that he will not have to dis- 
card in embarrassment as he matures. 

Most descriptions of programs of language 
study in the elementary grades report that 
children are eager to learn and that their 
interest, nurtured by good teaching, continues 
through the grades. For instance, Huebener” 
describing experiments with superior children 
in New York City who started the regular high 
school course in French when they were in the 
seventh grade, reports that 31 out of the 35 
children passed the Regents’ examination after 
two years of study. Reports of the Cleveland 
program indicate that children completing 
Major Work Classes in elementary schools 
speak a second language with reasonable 
fluency, that they read with facility, and that 
they continue their early interest in languages. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that the 
studies reported in the literature are largely of 
special groups, either high in intelligence or ex- 
perimental in nature. Bright children tend to 
get more satisfaction out of such intellectual 
activity than do average or dull children. And 
experimental groups are notoriously more pro- 
ductive than non-experimental groups simply 
because they arespecial; the participantsdevelop 
extra motivations, and those responsible for the 
experiment bring to their work extra enthusi- 
asm and more careful planning and execution 
of their tasks. We must, therefore, project an 
answer to this question: what will children’s 
motivation be like when French is just another 
subject to be studied, by all children, like 
spelling and arithmetic? There can be little 
doubt but that some of the keen edge of en- 
thusiasm will be worn off by the coming com- 
monness of language instructions. But this 
should not discourage us. Children at six and 
eight and twelve are eager to learn, they are 
reaching out constantly, they are fascinated by 
new prospects. They do learn the spelling and 
their arithmetic as they will learn their French 
and Spanish. The challenge to the language 
teacher in the elementary grades is to keep his 


19 Huebener, Theodore, An Experiment in Foreign Lan- 
guage in the Elementary Schools, New York City, Bd. of 
Ed., Foreign Language Monographs, No. 4, 4 p. 


instruction vital and fresh and absorbing when 
he is no longer an innovator, a pioneer. 

One of the problems that we face in America 
as we contemplate the introduction of language 
study in the elementary grades is how to infuse 
such study with compelling relevance for the 
child. It is one thing for us to agree that our 
world responsibilities require our citizens to be 
fluent in languages other than English, and 
another thing to make a child feel that such 
skills are as important as are skills in other ac- 
tivities that are supported by out-of-school 
events. Most American children will seldom 
have need of their second language in daily 
communication outside of school, as do children 
of European countries. It is not inconceivable, 
however, that this motivational lack could be 
remedied in part by the development of out-of- 
school opportunities for communication in a 
second language. Perhaps there should be 
broadcasts, in simple French, of proceedings in 
the United Nations. Perhaps we should have 
some junior Fulbright fellowships. We might 
even enlist the aid of the Space Cadets, and 
Roy Rogers might be encouraged to expand his 
vocabulary beyond amigo, hombre, and adiés, 
which every child in my neighborhood now uses 
with pride. In thinking of language programs 
for the elementary years, it seems that we must 
concern ourselves not alone with what is taught 
in school but also with the larger motivational 
problem of language usage in our whole culture. 

Emotions are closely related to motivation. 
It has been asserted, and there are occasional 
cases which may seem to support the conten- 
tion, that the learning of a second language 
creates emotional difficulties for a child, that its 
effects may be harmful. I think we can dismiss 
concern for this allegation. Evidence is drawn 
largely from case studies of bilingual children 
where other factors such as a conflict between 
the cultural patterns of the home and of the com- 
munity are central to the child’s difficulties, and 
language only a minor part of the picture. Care- 
ful studies of college students with bilingual 
backgrounds show that they are no worse nor 
better adjusted than their fellows." 


18 Sporel, D. T., “The academic and verbal adjustment 
of college age bilingual students,” Journ. Gen. Psychol., 
1944, 64, 139-152. 
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What do these observations on child develop- 
ment and language learning add up to? Un- 
fortunately, no clear-cut answers emerge, as I 
am sure we wish they would. I conclude from 
the data that I have been able to find that there 
is no age which has an overwhelming advantage 
over all other ages for the learning of a second 
language. The childhood years seem to have an 
advantage in linguistic flexibility and in ease of 
learning directly the concepts of a second 
language; the late high school and college years 
have an advantage in that they are the years of 
greatest general learning ability; the adult 
years have an advantage in that they often 
bring responsibilities making mastery of a sec- 
ond language imperative and bringing motiva- 
tion to a point where the individual effectively 
mobilizes all his energies and abilities to learn 
the needed language. 

Thus, the answer to the question of when 
second language instruction should be started 
and how long it should be continued depends 
on the objectives we establish for the learning 
of languages. If maximum efficiency is sought, 
that is, if we seek the greatest amount of learn- 
ing in the least amount of time and if we are not 
concerned so much with elegance of expression 
as with effectiveness of communication, then 
language instruction should probably be given 
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to adults when they strongly feel a need to use 
a second language. If the cultural values of 
language learning are considered paramount, 
with emphasis on the reading of the literature 
of another language, then the traditional pat- 
tern of teaching languages in secondary schools 
and colleges is indicated. However, if we believe 
that at least some of our citizens, perhaps those 
who are most likely to assume leadership roles 
in national and international affairs, should be 
fluent in a second language, or a third, able not 
only to communicate with ease but also to 
structure their thoughts in the language of the 
persons with whom they are conversing, and 
as much at home in the literature of their 
second language as in their own, then a new 
pattern for language instruction must be found 
for our schools. If we are right in our initial 
premise that better communication among men 
is essential to the preservation of the world 
community, then language learning in America 
should start in the elementary grades and be 
continued through the years of schooling and 
into the years of adult responsibility.* 
NIcHOLAS Hosps 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
* [Editor’s Note: This article was first published in 


School and Society, to whose Editors we are grateful for their 
approval to our publishing the article complete with notes.] 
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Notes and News 





Honor Where Honor Is Due 


Two hundred former pupils and colleagues of Dr. Henri 
Cesar Olinger, professor emeritus of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Education, met on january 29, at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel to pay tribute to the great NYU 
teacher. 

Among those present were New York City school 
officials, directors of national language associations, and 
educators from institutions as distant as the University of 
Washington in Seattle. The occasion was a testimonial 
dinner sponsored by friends and associates in cooperation 
with eleven language organizations. 

Dr. Hymen Alpern, principal of Evander Childs High 
School, who served as master of ceremonies, described Dr. 
Olinger as a “genuine educator” whose pride in his life’s 
work was “merged with personal humility.” 

The main address was delivered by Dr. Edmond A. 
Meras, chairman of the department of French at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, who stressed that the testimonial was in 
appreciation of the “great service rendered by Dr. Olinger 
to the cause of language teaching in the United States” 
as well as to the honored guest’s “loyalty, courage, gen- 
erosity, sense of humor, and devotion to France and things 
French.” 

Dean Ernest O Melby, of NYU, ina brief talk, described 
Dr. Olinger as a “really creative teacher” as well as a 
scholar and an authority in language instruction. 


Montaigne 


Montaigne s’est-il servi du texte latin d’Osorio ou de la 
traduction frangaise de cet ouvrage? Coste pensait que les 
emprunts que Montaigne avait faits 4 ce livre d’histoire 
venaient de la traduction frangaise; Villey' prétend que 
Montaigne a employé le texte original, quoique certains 
emprunts aient été faits 4 la traduction. Pour trancher la 
question, ce qui vient tout de suite a l’esprit c’est de dé- 
terminer la date des emprunts, car la traduction? que 
donna Goulard parut en 1581. On reléve® cing emprunts 
dans le livre I des Essais, sept dans le livre II, et un seul 
dans le livre III. Ils se trouvent tous parmi les additions 
faites par Montaigne aprés 1588, et l’un d’eux* se lit seule- 
ment dans |’édition de 1595. Dans un ouvrage récent,® Paul- 
Louis Couchoud rapproche le passage du livre III (qui ap- 
partient au chapitre 5, ‘Sur des vers de Virgile’) de la 
traduction de |’Histoire du Portugal par Simon Goulard, 
et l’on pourrait ainsi dire que les emprunts de Montaigne 
viennent de cette traduction, comme I’avait indiqué Coste, 
si Valley n’avait pas relevé, chez Montaigne, le terme 
amusérent qui correspond a /udificabant que Goulard avait 
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“He was a teacher who gave his students that love, 
and surrounded them with that faith, arid gave them that 
freedom, which can be given only by those who respect 
human beings and who have faith in their potentialities,” 
Dean Melby said. 

In an address of thanks for a scroll presented by his 
colleagues for forty years of service to the teaching of 
foreign languages, Dr. Olinger said that “languages in this 
country are coming into their own” primarily because of 
this nation’s world leadership. 

“The interests of this country are today far-flung, and 
more and more of our people must know at least one other 
language,” he said. “It is necessary to the welfare of this 
country that we turn out more and more young people 
with a knowledge of foreign languages.” 

The committee on arrangements from the University 
was headed by Dr. Emilio Guerra. 

The Editor of the Modern Language Journal wishes to 
express to his good friend, Henri Olinger, his very best 
wishes for more and more of that happiness that he has 
enjoyed during his fruitful teaching career. We were not 
able to attend the dinner in his honor, but the telegram 
sent by us at the time indicated the high esteem in which 
the Editors of the Modern Language Journal hold their 
former colleague, Henri Olinger, who served the Modern 
Language Journal so well as Editor. 


et Osorio 


1 Les livres d’ histoire moderne utilisés par Montaigne (Paris, 
1908), pp. 97-105. 

2 Histoire de Portugal, contenant les entreprises, naviga- 
tions et gestes memorables des Portugallois . . . Comprise en 
vingt livres, dont les douze premiers sont traduits du latin de 
Jerosme Osorius ... Nouvellement mise en Francois par 
S.G.S. [i.e. Simon Goulart, Senlisien.] [Geneva]. 1581. 
(d’aprés le Catalogue du British Museum. Cf. aussi le 
Catalogue de la Bibliothéque Nationale). 

3 Je me sers de |’édition Villey, chez Alcan, en 1922-23, 
et les emprunts qui se trouvent aux chapitres suivants: 
I, 14, 23, 39, 56; II, 3, 12, 21, 27; III, 5 se lisent aux pages 
I, 61, 62, 144, 306, 409; IT, 37, 218, 308, 330, 469, 489; III, 
89-90. 

4 Essais I, 21 (t. II, p. 469, n. 6 de l’édition Villey). 

5 Trois essais de Michel de Montaigne (Paris, 1947), p. 81, 
n. 1. Mais, dans l’introduction, p. xxxiv, Couchoud parle de 
‘|’Histoire de Portugal de \’évéque Osorio, traduite par An- 
toine Chappuis, 1581...’ Je ne sais pourquoi Couchoud 
attribue une traduction de l’oeuvre d’Osorio 4 Chappuis, 
car je ne trouve, ni dans les Catalogues de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, et du British Museum ni dans la Bibliographie 
lyonnaise de Baudrier, ni dans la table dressée par Tricou, 
aucune indication sur cette prétendue traduction. 
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traduit par éracassaient. Peut-on conclure que Montaigne a 
employé Ja traduction francaise de Goulard, mais qu’une 
fois, au moins, il a dd vérifier le texte en recourant al’origi- 
nal latin? II y a, en effet, d’autres cas od Montaigne asuivi 
le texte francais qui s’écartait du texte latin. Nous ren- 
verserions donc la phrase de Villey, et, au lieu de dire que 
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‘Montaigne a également connu la traduction francaise,’ 
nous proposerons ceci: Montaigne s’est servi du texte de 
Simon Goulard, mais, a l’occasion, il l’a contrdélé en s’ad- 
ressant a celui d’Osorio. 
MARCEL FRANCON 
Harvard University 


Guides for the Teaching of Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary Schools of the District of Columbia 


Because there have been so many requests for copies of 
the manuals prepared by the Department of Foreign 
Languages of the Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
for the teaching of foreign languages in the elementary 
schools, the following facts are stated for the information of 
those who have already received or who will later receive 
any of these materials: 


1. These guides were prepared for the use of the Wash- 
ington schools without any thought that they would 
be of interest to others outside. The stencils had to be 
cut by members of the clerical service, who did a re- 
markable job in view of the fact that they were work- 
ing with materials in languages unfamiliar to them. 
In the pressure to get these into the hands of teachers 
so that the program might start, however, there was 
insufficient language proofreading, with the result 
that numerous things needing correction were over- 
looked. The original manual for French was re-run 
to include the partitive and to take care of other 
corrections. There remain, however, numerous points 
which still need correction in all the manuals. It has 
been possible to make the needed corrections on the 


copies in use in the schools. Unfortunately, however, 
additional copies were run to take care of outside re- 
quests for them before the corrections had been made 
on the stencils. This should be kept in mind in ex- 
amining these materials by those who have received 
them. 

2. Any materials produced by the Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia become automatically govern- 
ment property and cannot be sold. On the other 
hand, due to limitations in the quantity of paper, 
stencils, etc., available to the public schools, the 
supply of the instructional guides for the teaching of 
foreign languages in the elementary schools is in- 
sufficient to permit their distribution outside of the 
District of Columbia without charge. It is hoped 
that these materials will be available at a nominal 
charge through the Office of the Superintendent of 
Documents of the Government Printing Office after 
June 30, 1954. 

EmILreE MARGARET WHITE, Division I 
CrypE C. McDourrir, Division II 
Supervising Directors of Foreign Languages 


New York University Annual Foreign Language Conference 


More than 600 teachers of foreign languages from high 
schools and colleges throughout the United States partici- 
pated in New York University’s nineteenth foreign con- 
ference at the NYU School of Education, on November 7. 
Dr. Theodore Huebener, director of foreign Languages for 
the schools of the City of New York, served as moderator 


for the symposia comprising the conference. Chairman of 
the conference was Professor Abraham I. Katsh, chairman 
of the department of Hebrew Culture and Education in 
the NYU School of Education and head of the School’s 
department of foreign languages and literatures. 


University of Havana Scholarships 


The University of Havana, Cuba, announces the offer 
of five tuition scholarships, for U. S. students and teachers, 
for study at the institution during the Summer Session of 
1954. Selection of candidates will be made by the Division 
of Education, Pan American Union. Deadline for receipt 


of completed applications is May 15, 1954. Applications 
blanks and further information may be obtained from The 
Section of Educational Interchange, Division of Education, 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


Information at the Institute of International Education 


Students and professors planning to study in foreign 
lands will find at the Institute of International Education, 
1 East 67th Street, New York, a very complete selection 


of catalogs of foreign institutions, and also programs of 
very specialized schools in practically every field. 
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NEw FIL_Ms 


France: 

“Paris. City of Art,” 11 min. B&W and 
Color Sale. “Gay Parie’’ shown in its more 
serious side. Showing the great accomplish- 
ments of this artistic capital of the world. Un- 
usual scenes never before seen by the camera’s 
eye. (Simmel-Meservey, 854 S. Robertson 
Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Cal.) “Pilgrimage to 
Brittany.” 11 min. Color and also B&W. A 
picture study of one of the most discussed, but 
little understood, regions of the world. All 
beautifully filmed climaxing with the glorious 
pilgrimage procession. (Simmel-Meservey.) 
“The Magic: Walls of Carcassonne.” 15 min. 
B&W: $75; Color: $135. Built in the age of 
chivalry, Carcassonne today broods over 
peaceful fields and vineyards where once 
armored knights did battle and the dread 
Simon de Montfort and his legions laid siege. 
Built in the twelfth century, Carcassonne is to- 
day the finest example of medieval walled city- 
fortress in Europe. Its story is told as never 
before with moving pictures and story. (Sim- 
mel-Meservey.) 


Spain: 

“The Mystic Alhambra.” 15 min. B&W: 
$75; Color: $135. Its architectural beauty 
never surpassed, inspiration for countless 
legends, the haunting story of the Alhambra is 
told in part by the voice of Marvin Miller, in 
part by the finest storyteller in all Granada. 
The romantic charm of Moorish Spain is here 
brought to the screen as never before. (Simmel- 
Meservey.) 


Bolivia: 

“The Mystery of Tiahuanacu.” 15 min. 
B&W: $75; Color: $135. Claimed by archeolo- 
gists to be 11,000 years old, perhaps the most 
ancient city in the world, Tiahuanacu is set 
bleakly on a wind-swept plateau high in the 


’ 


Bolivian Andes. Now twelve miles from Lake 
Titicaca, it was once at the water’s edge. How 
long ago Tiahuanacu was built is the mystery 
the film reveals. (Simmel-Meservey.) 


Mexico: 


“Aztec Dance.” 1951, 11 min. Color. Sale: 
$75 Rent: $2. Otomi Indians, descendants of 
the original Aztec tribe, perform their tribal 
dances in costume, just as they were witnessed 
by Cortez invading Mexico. (Father Hubbard 
Films, University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 
California.) 

“Conchero Dancers of Mexico.”’ Color. Two 
reels. Written and filmed by Portia Mansfield. 
Narrated by Harold Winston. Authentic music 
by the Concheros. Otomi Indian songs ar- 
ranged by Paul Guerrero. Reel 1, 10 min., sale 
$95. Shows the cultural background of the 
Concheros and their people, rural and urban, 
daily life, occupations, costumes, etc. Reel 2, 
18 min., sale $175. The ritual ceremonies of the 
Concheros in the private chapel of a Conchero; 
their worship of the Four Winds; their pil- 
grimage to their greatest of all fiestas, the 
Shrine of Guadalupe, their all night watch, 
their dancing beginning at 3 a.m. and con- 
tinuing for twelve hours at the fiesta the follow- 
ing day. (Perry-Mansfield School of the 
Theatre and Dance, 135 Corona Ave., Pelham 
65, N. ¥. Summer address: Steamboat Springs, 
Col.) 

“Road for San Pablo.” 18 min. B&W and 
Color Sale. The story of Juan Ramirez, farmer, 
dramatically told in an unforgettable manner. 
A road is built through the land of this simple 
Mexican farmer and all the modern world and 
its effects suddenly intrude on his life. (Simmel- 
Meservey, 854 S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 
35, Cal.) 

“Jungle Idol.” 18 min. B&W and Color 
Sale. Exploring the mysterious jungles of the 
Yucatan following a man on his search for 
chicle. Many exciting scenes filmed in the 
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wilderness of the jungle climaxed by the dis- 
covery of the magnificant ancient temple. (Sim- 
mel-Meservey.) 


Amazon: 


“The Amazon Boomtown.” 15 min. B&W 
and Color. The story of Manaos, the city that 
King Rubber built a thousand miles up the 
Amazon, that collapsed like a balloon when the 
rubber boom ended. The rubber barons, rich 
on $2-per-pound rubber, installed for them- 
selves and brought in a street-car system, 
built a palatial hotel, erected mansions for 
themselves and brought in Caruso, Scotti, 
Tetrazzini and the other brightest stars of the 
day to sing in their opera house. Today’s 
memories of past greatness remains, as ‘‘The 
Amazon Boomtown,” film tells most spectacu- 
larly. (Simmel-Meservey.) 


Peru: 

“The Lost City in the Andes.” 15 min. Bk W: 
$75; Color: $135. Machu Pichu, lost save to 
legend in the days when Pizarro conquered the 
Incas in 1533, has been found once more. In the 
remote fastnesses of the Andes stands Machu 
Pichu today. The journey past Cuzco, past 
Urubamba, past Ollyantaytambo leads from 
one spectacular engineering feat of the ancient 
Incas to another. A fantastic story matched by 
the beauty and grandeur of the setting. (Sim- 
mel-Meservey.) 


Columbus: 


“The Path of Columbus.” 15 min. B&W: 
$75; Color: $135. From Columbus, boyhood 
home in Genoa to his final resting place in the 
cathedral of Ciudad Trujillo, here perhaps for 
the first time is the full film record of the Great 
Discoverer. The little convent of La Rabida, 
where Columbus lived while trying to interest 
Ferdinand and Isabella in his plans; the Hall of 
the Ambassadors in Granda, where he received 
his help from the two rulers; Palos, whence his 
three tiny ships set sail; San Salvador, where he 
landed in the New World; all these are pre- 
sented in this glorious film story. (Simmel- 
Meservey.) 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 





NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Venezuela: 


“Lutherans in Venezuela.”’ 1952, 34 frames. 
Color. Rent: $2. Script available. Interprets 
the part of Lutheran World Action in encourag- 
ing Lutheran cooperation in Latin America, 
especially in ministering to recently-arrived 
immigrants. Dr. Paul C. Empie reports by 
word and picture on the development of mis- 
sionary opportunities in Venezuela. (Lutheran 
World Action 50 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y.) 


Exploration in the Americas: 


“Age of Discovery and Exploration.” 1953. 
Set of 7 filmstrips in Color and with captions: 
$3. Set $19. Each strip consists of a sequence of 
maps showing the great movements of this age 
in relation to their geographic backgrounds. 
Each map presents a single concept. Inset 
drawings portray significant incidents per- 
tinent to the map. Reproductions of early ex- 
plorers’ maps are included, as well as tracing of 
their routes on present-day maps. Titles: 
“Crusades and Early Trade Routes” (16 frs.), 
“The Norsemen” (16 frs.), “Portugal Seeks a 
New Route East” (13 frs.), ‘A New World 
Discovered”’ (16 frs.), “Spanish Exploration” 
(14 frs.), ‘French Explorations” (15 frs.), 
“English and Dutch Explorations” (14 frs.). 
(Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. G. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan.) 


ON THE RECORD 


Dover Publications, 1780 Broadway, N. Y. 
19, has put out two long-play records, 60 
minutes per set, for use with “Say It” phrase 
book, in Spanish and French. Each album of 
two 10” 333 RPM, four sides runs 60 minutes, 
sells for $3.96 per album, for each language. 
Each set of two records contains every word and 
phrase of the respective book: “Say it in 
French (or Spanish). Sufficient pause is allowed 
for repetition. Man’s voice on one side; woman’s 
on the other. 
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Annual Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Italian 


The annual meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Italian was held at Riccardo’s Restaurant, 
Chicago, December 30, 1953, following a luncheon ar- 
ranged by Mis Norma Fornaciari of the local committee. 
About fifty-five members attended. Brief words of greeting 
were spoken by Professor Vincent Luciani, of City College, 
New York, president of the Association; by the Italian 
vice-consul at Chicago, Signor Bozzini; and, following the 
election of 1954 officers, by the president-elect, Lewis H. 
Gordon, of Brown University. 

Other officers elected are: Remigio Pane, of Rutgers 
University, and: R. B. Williams, of Lake Forest College, 
vice-presidents; Alfred Galpin, University of Wisconsin, 


secretary-treasurer; and Herbert H. Golden, Boston Uni- 
versity; Frank Naccarato, Cicero Junior College and High 
School; and Angelo De Gennaro, Loyola University, Los 
Angeles, councilors. 

The principal discussion revolved about the proposal 
to raise membership dues, some sentiment favoring a raise 
from $3 to $4, but a raise to $3.50, effective in 1955, as 
favored by the Secretary-Treasurer and the Editor of 
Ttalica, was finally adopted. Life membership was raised 
from $37.50 to $50, effective immediately. After discus- 
sion of some minor matters, the meeting adjourned at 
3:40. 

A. GALPIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 


The Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages will be held in Providence, R. I., on April 9-10, 
1954, at the invitation of Brown University and Pembroke 
College. The Conference is an outgrowth of the Barnard- 
Yale conferences, expanded to include all foreign languages 
commonly taught in schools. The territory which it in- 
volves covers the Atlantic states north of Washington, 
OD. C., including all New England. 

As of December 4, the following 63 institutions and pro- 
fessional associations are contributing to its support: 


Adelphi Dartmouth 

Albertus Magnus Emmanuel 

American International Fordham 

Amherst Georgetown 

Barnard Harvard 

Beaver Hobart and William Smith 


Boston College 

Boston University 

Brown and Pembroke 

Bryn Mawr 

Coll. of Mt. St. Vincent 

Coll. of New Rochelle 

Coll. of Our Lady of the 
Elms 

Coll. of St. Elizabeth 

Coll. of St. Rose 

Columbia 

Connecticut College 


Immaculata 

Manhattan 

Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
Middlebury 

Morgan State 

Mount Holyoke 

Pine Manor Junior College 
Princeton 

Providence College 

R. I. College of Education 
St. John’s 

St. Lawrence 


Simmons Rutgers, Union Lincoln 
Skidmore School (Prov.) 
Teachers Coll]. of Conn. 

Trinity AATG 


Boston AATF 
Conn. Chapter AATF, Clas- 
sical Asso. of NE 


Univ. of Rhode Island 
Univ. of Vermont 


we MLA of Ameri 
, - 0 merica 
bn — Col, NYU stew England MLA, N. Y. 
repaid State Fed. of Lang. 
Wheaton Teachers 
Williams R. I. Chapter AATF 
Yale New Jersey MLA 


Yeshiva, Bowdoin, Cornell, Western Mass AATF 


The Conference Chairman is Professor Hunter Kellen- 
berger at Brown University. The Executive Committee set 
up for the organization of the Conference includes the 
following: 


Theodore Andersson, Yale University 

Nelson Brooks, Westover School 

André Mesnard, Barnard College 

Werner Neuse, Middlebury College 

Arthur Selvi, Teacher: College of Connecticut 

Richard H. Walker, Bronxville Senior School 

Donald Walsh, Associate Secretary, Modern Language 
Association 
An Advisory Council has been set up with representa 

tives from each sponsor. 
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MEETINGS 





Seventh University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference 


PROGRAMS OF GERMAN SECTIONS 


Frmay—Aprit 23, 1954 


Der gegenwarlige Stand der Ackermann-Forschung—Isaac 
Bacon, University of Colorado 

Das vitale Weltbild Gottfried Benns—William Dehorn, 
Marquette University 

Ontology and Modern German Literary Criticism—Ferdinand 
Gowa, Fisk University 

The Modern Languages Major versus the One-Language 
Major—Earl D. McKenzie, Bethany College (West 
Virginia) 

The Carbondale, Illinois, Experiment in Foreign Language 
Elementary School Teaching—Hellmut A. Hartwig, 
Southern Illinois University 

The Gulzkow-Riesser Controversy—Max Selinger, University 
of Oklahoma 

Soviet Germany’s Rediscovery of Heine—Karl J. R. Arndt, 
Clark University 

German Mining Language in the 16th Century—Judy 
Mendels, Cedar Crest College 

Mumming at the Court of Maximilian I—Samuel L. Sum- 
berg, City College of New York 

Theorien der Goethezeit tiber Kor perliches als Ausdruck von 

Geistigem—Franz Mautner, Queens College 





SATURDAY—APRIL 24, 1954 


Theodor Storm and Mythological Thinking—Josef Rysan, 
Vanderbilt University 

Goethe as Translator—Susanne H. Freund, Meredith Col- 
lege 

Zur Geschichte des Wortes ‘‘Verein’”—Guenter G. Schmalz, 
University of Omaha 

Das Sprichwort bei Andreas Gryphius, 1616-1665—Walter 
F. C. Ade, Valparaiso University 


Program for an Intensive Course in German—Reino Korpi, 
College of William and Mary 


Awakening Interest in German Literature on High School 
Level—Carla Landau, North Shore Country Day 
School, Winnetka, Illinois 


The “Schuldbewusstsein” in the German Literature—Felix 
Edw. Sharton, Westminster College 

Rilke’s Concept of “Surface’”—Andrew O. Jaszi, University 
of California 


Contrasts in Pessimism—Schiller and Schopenhauer—Ernst 
Koch, Brooklyn College 
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Book Reviews 





ScHENCK, Ernet A., Studies of Testing and 
Teaching in Modern Foreign Languages. 
Graduate Research Committee, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, 1952. 


This bulletin of 72 pages should be of interest to every 
teacher of modern languages. It is really a compact sum- 
mary of the work of Frederic D. Cheydleur who was Pro- 
fessor French at the University of Wisconsin from 1919 to 
1949. In addition to being a teacher, author and editor, 
Professor Cheydleur distinguished himself in a number of 
experiments and investigations. Of particular significance 
was his work in the placement and attainment examinations 
programs, the rating of teaching efficiency and the stand- 
ardized testing done in basic language courses. Professor 
Cheydleur originated and developed the Wisconsin plan 
for placement and attainment examinations in foreign 
languages, now used in about 100 colleges and universities. 

The bulletin describes the placement tests, attainment 
examinations and the evaluation of teaching. With regard 
to the latter some interesting conclusions were arrived at, 
namely, professors were more efficient than lower ranking 
colleagues, women were slightly more efficient than men, 
girl students were slightly superior to boys, and American- 
born teachers were ‘“‘definitely more efficient’”’ than foreign 
born teachers. Teaching efficiency was progressively better 
as classes diminished in size. 

With regard to the standardized test results the most 
significant conclusion was “that students in the oral ap- 
proach do have a greater command of practical vocabulary 
and more oral facility.” 

The Appendix contains a number of sample examina- 
tions in French and Spanish. 

This bulletin gives a good idea of some of Professor 
Cheydleur’s valuable contributions to language teaching. 
It is an excellent example of multum in parvo. 

THEODORE HUEBENER 

Director of Foreign Languages 

in the Schools of New York City 


ALDEN, DoucLas W., Premier Manuel. New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. Pp. 
524. 


Here is a textbook for beginning French which com- 
bines a multitude of features among which a teacher may 
select those best suited to his own teaching methods. The 
grammatical exposition is divided into two “cycles” of 
twenty lessons each, the first cycle covering the basic prin- 
ciples of grammar thoroughly, and the second cycle (mostly 
reading of a cultural nature) serving to develop a familiar- 
ity, through repetition, with the principles covered in the 
first cycle. An excellent preface by Prof. Pierre Delattre 
sets forth the principles of pronunciation of French, and he 


has prepared an LP record to accompany the reading selec- 
tions of the first twenty lessons. 

A feature which will appeal to teachers utilizing the 
International Phonetic Symbols is the ‘inclusion of phonetic 
transcriptions of all the early readings and dialogues as 
part of the lesson. A system of indicating intonation ( / for 
upward inflection, \ for downward, etc.) is incorporated 
into the transcriptions as a further guide to the student. 
Professor Delattre’s record, used in conjunction with this 
text, now enables every school to have its own “laboratory” 
method. (The record costs $5.38.) 

It is evident that to cover French grammar in twenty 
lessons necessitates making the lessons rather long. They 
are certainly not designed to be one-hour units, and the 
problem of division remains with the teacher. In one lesson, 
for example (Lesson 3), a ten-line prose selection opens the 
lesson, followed by a phonetic transcription of it. Next 
comes a Questionnaire of 31 detailed questions based on the 
text, and Questions Personnelles (13) which the student 
may answer for himself by analogy. A rather long vocabu- 
lary (40 head-words), then two pages on pronunciation, 
three of grammar, covering General Nouns, Partitives, 
ce, Direct and Indirect Object nouns, regular -ir verbs in 
the present tense, two irregular verbs in the present tense 
(avoir and étre), Infinitives depending on Verbs; then 
only 9 lines of exercises based on this. Lesson 3 continues 
with a Dialogue, its phonetic transcription, and finally a 
Vocabulaire sup plémentaire of 21 head-words to accompany 
it. Other lessons are similarly organized in the first cycle, 
and the main difficulty seems to be the length. 

The second cycle consists of lessons beginning with 
readings reflecting French civilization (Géographie, Jeanne 
d’Arc, Voltaire, etc.), accompanied by adequate question- 
naires, subjects for discussion, long vocabularies, refer- 
ences to the grammatical sections, exercises, and yvocabu- 
lary drills. There are some very good supplementary read- 
ings on French Civilization at the end of the text, an 82- 
page grammatical reference summary, tables of regular 
and irregular verbs, and vocabularies. 

The Premier Manuel is an ideal combination of authori- 
tative material for use of the “oral method” and the tradi- 
tional grammatical analysis. The availability of an in- 
tegrated LP record to accompany the introductory lessons, 
and of carefully developed phonetic transcriptions through- 
out, facilitates the teaching of pronunciation. The presence 
of a multiplicity of exercises, questionnaires, dialogues, and 
discussion subjects, and the great length of lessons and 
vocabularies, may appear quite formidable to some. The 
author has endeavored to present an orderly storehouse of 
material from which the instructor may draw what he 
needs; and such a selective process would be imperative ia 
systems having only three hours a week for instruction in 
French. The author has likewise hoped to save valuable 
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class time by making his grammatical explanations so 
lucid that the instructor need not duplicate the process in 
class. 

The Premier Manuel is long and thorough; it combines 
the oral method and the traditional analytic method; it has 
all the essentials of a course in French Civilization; it has 
Prof. Delattre’s excellent observations on phonetics, and a 
record to accompany the transcriptions of the texts. With 
these vast resources, and with careful selection and re- 
organization, the user of this text may cover exactly what 
he wishes, by the method he prefers. He may find here 
sufficient material for a two-year course, as the author ex- 
plains in his introduction. However, for a shorter course, 
the instructor is left considerable organizational work in 
that he must divide the excellent material into digestible 
daily increments. 

Epwarp M. Stack 

A & M College of Texas 

College Station, Texas 


FirtH, ALFRED, French Life and Landscape, 
Vol. Two: Southern France. Elek Books 
Limited, London, no date, pp. 148. 


It is difficult to decide just what sort of book Mr. Firth 
has produced in French Life and Landscape. 

The volume is certainly not intended to be a vade mecum, 
replacing the Guide bleu on a jaunt through French country- 
side. There is no information in regard to hotels, prices, 
distances covered; at times it is impossible to follow any 
railroad, bus, or highway route as the author skips from 
town to town. 

On the other hand, this is not a travel book as we know 
the genre in America: one can not settle down for a relaxing 
evening of vicarious experience through its pages. The in- 
formation is factual, rapidly dispensed; no time is taken to 
create a mood, to arouse nostalgia and anticipation. It is 
pleasant to find no sentence of the too-familiar type: “As 
we were drinking in the beauty of the evening, the old car 
engine coughed and died. My husband said to me... .” 
Nevertheless, when on one half of an early page I found con- 
densed a trip which had filled a rich week for me in 1950, 
then I knew that the book was much too compact for 
browsing. 

This might be a book of reference if the material were 
not chosen by some subjective standard known only to the 
author. It omits some sizable towns with tourist attrac- 
tions, such as Trévoux and Valloris; it disposes of Lyon and 
Marseille in less than a page each, while giving two pages 
to Clermont-Ferrand. 

One also seeks in vain to learn the date of publication 
of Mr. Firth’s book. At first I thought that I was reading 
material written before the last war. However, a reference 
to the destruction of the Old Port in Marseille, and another 
to the flooding of Tignes, place the printing somewhere 
within the last few years. 

It may be that such an effort to date the book, a desire 
toclassify it, the observation of a few minor printing errors, 
represent quibbling of a low order. The volume is a hand- 
some one, well printed, illustrated with 53 attractive, ap- 
propriate photographs. The style is adequate, easy; one is 
hot conscious of it in reading. The information presented 
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seems to me accurate, wisely selected, directed toward a 
reader already fairly familiar with French literature and 
geography. To be happy in French Life and Landscape one 
must recognize at once references to people as diversified 
as Madame de Sévigné, Simon de Montfort, Clochemerle, 
and Viollet-le-Duc, who appear quite unidentified in these 
pages. 

This is a solid, compact volume of information, briefly 
told, adequately illustrated. It offers useful and agreeable 
reading to a person already literate in matters French, and 
as such deserves a place on the book-shelf of the teacher. 

FRANCES E, NOBLE 

Western Michigan College 


RAMSEY, WARREN, Jules Laforgue and the 
Ironic Inheritance. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press,, 1953, pp. vili+302. 


An adequate mise au point of Jules Laforgue, a poet’s 
poet, was long overdue. Professor Ramsey has met the 
need. His searching re-examination of the many-sided 
Laforgue’s life, works, and influence is based on both pub- 
lished and unpublished material, including every scrap 
of manuscript still known to exist. The Bibliography runs 
to twenty-eight pages. 

Professor Ramsey traces the poet’s career as man and 
artist in painstaking detail. Family, friends, and the in- 
tellectual and artistic antecedents are presented with hun- 
dreds of direct quotations. The gradual emergence of the 
poet’s genius is particularly well delineated. Curiously 
enough, the method is largely Tainean even though Profes- 
sor Ramsey shares Laforgue’s disdain of Taine’s deter- 
minism. Be it said in all fairness, however, that Professor 
Ramsey reckons with the x-quantity of genius that Taine 
seems to ignore; this factor explains a great deal, if not 
everything. 

As the title of the book implies, Professor Ramsey was 
especially interested in Laforgue’s irony, a kind of defense 
mechanism, consisting of a penchant for “oppositeness”’ of 
word or phrase (hybrid neologisms, along with incongruous 
scientific terms and popular expressions), satirized myths, 
and the like. One learns that Laforgue was an initiator of 
Symbolism (or perhaps, rather, literary Impressionism) 
and a pioneer vers-libriste. 

Laforgue’s influence on later poets is as important as his 
own considerable output. Apparently this influence was 
felt chiefly in France (Supervielle, Gide, Ribot, Rémy de 
Gourmont, Schwob, Toulet, e¢ alii) and the United States 
(Eliot, Pound, Hart Crane, ef alii). Both spiritual kinship 
and verbal similarity are demonstrated. 

Professor Ramsey writes well for the most part in the 
characteristic style of solid scholarship. Occasionally he 
strikes off an unusually fine sentence or paragraph. Here 
is a sample: “But whereas the Destinées (of Alfred de Vigny) 
are sobered and silvery, full of the hard-won reflections of a 
poet who matured slowly, Laforgue’s early verse is in- 
candescent, as the ideas of books and textbooks take fire 
in a youthful mind.” (page 43) 

There are no important errata, nor is there any point 
in quibbling at length about the English translation of the 
French quotations. For example, revenu de tout is rendered 
by “omniscient” (page 34)—why not “disillusioned’’? 
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Again, the requirements of English prosody derive “rope 
or knife” out of cordon, and nonsense syllables become “as 
big as life” (pp. 114-115)—dondaine! All quibbling aside, 
it takes something of a poet to translate a poet; Professor 
Ramsey is something of a poet, enthymematically speaking. 

Jules Laforgue and the Ironic Inheritance is a significant 
contribution to literary history. It is no wonder that this 
book won the Modern Language Association-Oxford Uni- 


versity Press Award. 
y Henry L. ROBINSON 


Baylor University 


BoursBousson, Epovarp J., Ecrivains Francais 
@’Aujourd’hui. American Book Company, 
New York, 1953, pp. vii and 270. 


Many teachers like to use somewhere in the second 
year of college, or at a corresponding level in secondary 
school, selections by present-day authors. In the past few 
years many books designed to meet this need have been 
produced; the book under review is one of the latest to ap- 
pear. 

Professor Bourbousson’s book contains twelve selection 
by eleven different modern authors; all except Saint- 
Exupéry, who is represented by two, from Terre des 
Hommes, have one each. The items chosen range from the 
comic to the very serious, and from a short dramatic skit 
(Bernard, La Lecon de Francais) to a serious one-act play 
(Vildrac, Le Pélerin), to short stories, essays, and a de- 
scription of provincial life. Thus the book offers a wide 
variety of subject matter, style, and forms of literary 
expression. Of course, no two teachers would agree on a 
choice of materials to be included in any anthology, but I 
am sure that few would be willing to state flatly thar Pro- 
fessor Bourbousson’s choice of material is not good, and 
would not hold the attention of any class. 

The items chosen range in length from about seven to 
thirty-two pages; the longer ones can easily be subdivided 
into several lessons, and the shorter ones can easily be done 
in one day by the average class. They are not graded as to 
difficulty and are not apparently written down much, if at 
all. However, without wishing to appear prudish and 
certainly without impeaching Mr. Bourbousson’s judg- 
ment in the choice of material for his text, I suggest that 
all teachers contemplating using this book read all of the 
selections carefully before ordering the text for class use. 
In a few rare instances, offense might be taken or em- 
barrassment caused by some of the subject matter. 

Each author from whose works selections have been 
drawn is treated himself in French before the text is pre- 
sented. No exercises of any sort are given, but difficult 
passages or constructions are explained in footnotes at the 
bottom of the page on which they occur. The vocabulary 
(pp. 207-270), complete save for a few basic words, in- 
cludes verb forms that the student migl:t not easily recog- 
nize. This is a wise procedure. 

Nicely printed and attractively bound, and containing 
interesting and varied material, this text should be widely 
used by those desiring material of the kind here presented. 
It should be pleasant for the teacher to use and the class to 


tudy. 
_— Wm. Marion MILLER 


Miami University 
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DUHAMEL, GEORGES, La Nuit d’orage, edited 
by William T. Starr. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1953, pp. xxiii-198. 


This is an excellent novel: for the intermediate French 
class probably the best in all the vast bulk of Duhamel’s 
writing. Most of his books, particularly the Salavin series 
and the Pasquier chronicles, have their classroom value 
minimized by psychological complexities, by their erratic 
introspections and nuanced ironies. The few past efforts to 
put these works into digestible college editions! by diluting 
the author’s idiom have only destroyed his intrinsic 
merits; and for more than a decade the makers of textbooks 
have shied from the genial doctor, who, too subtle and too 
abstruse, was otherwise the perfect classroom spokesman 
for all things French. Thus the present volume by Mr. 
Starr is most welcome. For students can read and compre- 
hend La Nuit d’orage, wherein an even, temperate mode 
controls the distinguishing Duhamel traits. 

The story comprises the author’s favorite themes—the 
mechanics of pain and sufferings, the importance of the 
human heart, the limitations of logic, the catalyst that is 
love—and through these runs the main motif, a veritable 
creed for the hero, Francois Cros: “‘il est de notre devoir 
de penser et d’agir comme si tout était compréhensible” 
(p. 14). Rational belief has provided this young histologist 
with a well-ordered universe, which, as one might suspect, 
is to be set awry by love. Elisabeth Guide, a chemist, be- 
comes Francois’ wife. Then a curious bronze-mounted 
tooth brought from the Roman ruins of Gighti is identified 
by Uncle Abel, an amateur archeologist, as an ancient bad- 
luck charm, un gris-gris d rebours. Whereupon a strange 
malady falls upon Elisabeth. Bewildered specialists can 
with all the methods of science discover no cause, no reason, 
much less a cure, and Francois, his beloved wife dying, faces 
incredulously the malignant force of the amulet. 

In resolving this central conflict, the author—now 
satirically, now with compassion and solemnity—lays bare 
the manifold temperament of French society. Cousin 
Théodule’s demented radicalism, Uncle Abel’s ancestral 
pride, Brother Michel’s mystic loyalty, the quiet devotion 
of the wives, the petulent conservatism of the provincials— 
these will show to the student the civilized felicity of 
France, and show it more effectively than any so-called 
cours de civilisation reader composed in the flat jargon of 
pedagogues. Duhamel’s language is vital, clear, and 
piquant. The pace of the novel is brisk. And this vigorous 
idiom, the generally intense mood, and the dark omni- 
presence of the porte-malheur impart a certain flavor of 
roman feuilleton that will excite most sophomores, even 
the dullards. 

Although the editor has “assumed that the students 
reading this text have at least the rudiments of French” 
(p. 165), he has supplied a copious Vocabulary as well as 
running footnotes to explain many syntactical irregular- 
ities, basic idioms, and textual allusions. Actual errata are 


1I know only two other college textbook editions of 
Duhamel, Confession de minuit (New York, Appleton- 
Century Crofts, 1933) and Les Jumeaux de Vallangoujard 
(Boston, Heath and Company, 1940). 
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few,? but omissions are numerous and should be noted.® 
There is an attractive general Introduction of 15 pages, and 
for conversation sessions an extensive Questionnaire. The 
139 pages of actual text, abridged “slightly in various 
places” (xxiii), is divided into 22 chapters of convenient 
assignment length. This is a reader to be highly recom- 
mended. 
ROBERT ALAN CHARLES 
Richmond Professional Institute of the 
College of William and Mary 


Mann, ALBERT, Conversational French. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1951, pp. 
v+212. 


This revised edition of Dr. Mann’s Conversational 
French is evidently designed for students of the inter- 
mediate level, that is, for those who have had at least 
two years of basic college French, or the equivalent. Part 
I comprises 18 lessons providing for practice in both the 
oral and written language. To this reviewer, the inter- 
mingling of conversational material with composition ex- 
ercises may be questioned, especially if the class meets but 
three times a week, as is frequently the case in colleges. 
However, inasmuch as there is an abundance of excellent 
texts in both parts from which a selection may be made 
for assimilation, the théme of Part I can be omitted. With 
the addition of more questions, the application of the prac- 
tical textual material also to dialogues and résumés—in 
order to have at least three repetitions of the vocabulary 
—Part I alone could supply ample material for the first 
course in Oral French, all the more so since this first ex- 
perience with the spoken language requires no little atten- 
tion to pronunciation and diction, as well as ample use of 
the laboratory facilities when available. 

In Part II, planned entirely for oral practice, with a use- 
{ul vocabulary replacing the théme of Part I, the instructor 
will have to sift his material with care unless his students 
are particularly endowed. Some of the subjects are far too 
technical. Métiers et Professions (p. 70); l’Aviation (p. 137); 
and!’ Architecture (p. 110), are certainly of doubtful value to 
the average student. Such questions as “En quoi les avions 
d’aujourd’hui sont-ils différents des ancients modéles?” 
“Que veut dire les Beaux Arts?” and “Quelles lois ap- 
plique-t-on dans votre Etat pour protéger et améliorer la 
santé publique?” are obviously beyond the linguistic hori- 
zon of a student striving to master the simple forms of a 
foreign language. It is only in the milieu itself that he will 
acquire a vocabulary rich enough to match his mature 
thinking. If we can see to it that his pronunciation is cor- 
tect, his enunciation reasonably clear, and that he has 
achieved a fair degree of fluency in the use of a basic 
vocabulary, we shal] have fulfilled our aims in the face of 
many obstacles. 

However, to offset the specialized subject-matter afore- 
mentioned, there is no Jack of useful texts related to the 
routine of our daily life. These consitute the core of Con- 
versational French. The responsibility of a judicious choice 
and proper application rests with the teacher familiar with 
the linguistic background and maturity of his group. 

ANTOINE J. JOBIN 


University of Michigan 
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Rosson-Scott, W. D., German Travellers in 
England / 1400-1800, Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1953, pp. 238. 


For the literary scholar as well as for the cultural his- 
torian this study is a mine of information which is other- 
wise very difficult to get at. Dr. Robson-Scott has been able 
to unearth quite a number of hitherto forgotten witnesses 
concerning the national character of the English, their 
customs and institutions, their churches, unjversities, 
theatres, literature, etc. They are here patie 3 upon 
together with other diarists and writers whose opinions on 
England had previously been noted by other scholars. Some 
idea of the wealth of data which have been collected in this 
book may be gathered from the index entry, “English 
characteristics,” which has the following subheadings: 
anti-militarism, anti-semitism, avarice, brutality, com- 
monsense, conservatism, credulity, cruelty to animals, 
drunkenness, francophobia, hospitality, independence of 
mind, inhospitality, insularity, intrepidity in face of death, 
kindness, laziness, melancholy, ostentation, patriotism, 
politeness, national pride, public spirit, sabbatarianism, 
suicidal tendencies, thievishness, treachery, unruliness, 
xenophobia. 

However, what is truly astonishing in a work of this 
kind is less the great erudition which it betrays at every 
step, but the clarity of exposition and the elegance of style 
which make it enjoyable reading even for the non-expert. 
The author has the knack of choosing the apt quotation, 
no matter whether he deals with Thomas Platter’s diary 
entry on 21st September 1599 after he had seen in the 
Globe Shakespeare’s Jwdius Caesar or with Andreas Riem’s 
vitriolic reviling of the British. 

HArry BERGHOLZ 

University of Michigan 


EsQuENAzI Mayo, RoBERTO, Memorias de un 
estudiante soldado, Edited by George Thomas 
Cushman. W. W. Norton and Company. New 
York, 1954. 192 pp. 


Sefior Esquenazi’s book has the primary requisite. of 
fiction for classroom use: it tells a good story. Indeed, ex- 
citing is a better adjective. The story is that of its author’s 
own experiences as a parachutist for the American O.S.S. 
during the closing months of World War IT; as a Cuban 
student in Havana, young Esquenazi enlisted in the United 
States army to fight tyranny and aggression. After his 
training, he was dropped into southern France to fight be- 
hind the German lines with the French Maquis, was 


2In the Vocabulary arrachir for arracher and poil for 
poing; in the text some few misprints such as piene for 
peine (p. 76), dévcrivez for décrivez (p. 159), ve for va (p. 137), 
millieu for milieu (p. 63). 

8 The following words are left out: marin (p. 43), marron 
d’Inde (p. 67), veineux (p. 67), mise en scéne (p. 69), genét 
(p. 91), flatté (p. 103), indicible (p. 115), hébétude (p. 126), 
pis (p. 133), hésiter (p. 150), tardif (p. 154), grenier (p. 163). 
No account is made of such basic idioms as se mettre a, 
venir de, vouloir dire, vouloir bien, a quoi bon, bien entendu, 
en plein jour, d’ordinaire, avoir lieu, tout d fait, d cause de, 
le long de, tout le long. And these lower-frequency items are 
nowhere explained: périr au feu (p. 28), y etre pour que que 
chose (p. 43), de loin en loin (p. 61), quatre d quatre Mg 77), 
point du jour (p. 126), tenir parole (p. 136). 
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wounded but insisted on doing his part in battle against the 
enemy, was hospitalized and finally flown to the United 
States for convalescence. 

The story moves rapidly; it is told in a relatively simple 
Spanish that can be read by second-year high school stu- 
dents near year’s end or by college students of the second 
or third semester. There are a short Introduction, Notes 
and Vocabulary, and the Exercises on the book’s nineteen 
Chapters consist of Cuestionarios, drill on cognates and the 
composition of sentences in Spanish based on words and 
idioms of the story. Senor Esquenazi’s book was first pub- 
lished in 1951 in Cuba, where it received the Premio 
Nacional de Literatura. 

GERALD E. WADE 

The University of Tennessee 


CENTENO, AuGUSTO and PAuL RocGers, Libro 
de repaso y conversacién. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1952. Pp. xvii+300. 


This book, a cultural reader, is a departure from the 
usual review grammar in that it supplies, in excellent 
Spanish, reading material which furnishes worthwhile 
subjects for conversation and also an idea of the chrono- 
logical development of Spanish drama. 

Each of the thirty lessons contains the summary in 
Spanish of a play by some representative Spanish play- 
wright. But is is considerably more than a cut-and-dried 
résumé. The authors have skillfully caught the spirit of 
each play and have made it live, portraying the per- 


sonalities of the main characters, creating the atmosphere, 
giving humorous details on occasion. With this summary 
as a basis, grammatical principles are explained concisely 
and systematically, and model sentences are given. There 
are abundant drill exercises and a cuestionario based on the 
content of the play. Idiomatic expressions are listed and 
translated immediately after each summary. Following the 
last lesson in the book is a short paragraph concerning the 
literary importance of each of the authors whose works 
have been included. 

The original and lasting contribution of this work is 
its cultural interpretation. Beginning with Lope de Vega 
and ending with Garcia Lorca, the summaries offer to the 
instructor the opportunity to introduce material of hu- 
manistic value along with the review of grammatical 
points. Taken as a whole, the Spanish texts give the student 
a very brief survey of Spanish drama from the Golden Age 
up to and including the contemporary period. 

This literary background in no way detracts from the 
excellence of the book as a review grammar, for the gram- 
mar is all there, and all well explained. But the idea of 
offering material of real worth as a basis for conversation 
and composition will surely appeal to the teacher long 
weary of the forced synthetic Spanish too often found in 
review grammars. 

The format of the book is unusually attractive, and the 
illustrations by Ruth Talovich have caught the spirit of 
the various plays. 

PAULINE MARSHALL 

University of Colorado 








